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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sid^,  ami  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Poe. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  GAME-LAW 

QUESTION. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  in  the  coming  session  will  be  the 
Game  Laws.  Mr  TV ard  Hunt  has  declared  his  intention 
of  introducing  a  measure  based  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Game-Law  Committee.  Mr  P.  A.*  Taylor,  who  by 
repeated  defeats  had  been  taught  the  futility  of  appealing 
to  a  tribunal  the  votes  of  which  no  argument  could 
alter,  will  also  again  bri^  forward  his  measure — it 
being  pretty  clear  that  many  members  who  in  former 
years  would  not  hearken  to  him,  charming  never  so 
wisely,  will  pay  much  more  attention  to  his  reasons  now 
that  the  Anti-Game-Law  League  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  wholesome  prospect  of  an  impending  appeal  to  con¬ 
stituencies  is  before  their  eyes.  For  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  public  opinion  has  undergone  a  great  change 
on  this  question  during  the  present  year.  County  mag¬ 
nates,  like  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  are  not  exactly  Gamaliels 
at  whose  feet  men  may  sit  and  learn  wisdom.  And  a 
landlord’s  harangue  at  an  agricultural  dinner  is  perhaps 
the  last  source  from  w’hich  we  should  expect  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  on  this  particular  subject  even  a 
landlord’s  utterances  are  instructive.  When  we  find 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk  saying  he  hopes  that  **  the  informa¬ 
tion  acquired  by  the  Committee  will  enable  Mr  Ward 
Hunt,  who  has  promised  to  take  the  measure  in  hand, 
to  construct  next  session  a  Bill  which  will  receive  the 
approbation  of  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  that  the 
question  will  no  longer  be  used  as  a  political  cry; — it  being 
one  which  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  concession 
on  all  sides,”  we  feel  inclined  to  attach  to  his  words 
the  gravity  of  an  omen.  Bos  loatiiis  est.  Of  coui’se 
what  he  says  about  the  information  acquired  by  the 
Committee  is  little  better  than  nonsense,  if  construed 
in  any  other  way  than  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  Yvere  sadly  deficient  in  information  before. 
For  except  on  the  subject  of  deer  forests  very  little 
fresh  information  was  obtained.  The  country.has  been 
put  to  some  expense  and  Lord  Elcho’s  intellect  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  excessive  strain  with  but  little  to  show  for 
it.  For  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  brought  by  Game- 
Law  repealers  was  to  be  found  in  the  ♦  evidence  given 
long  before  to  Mr  Bright’s  Committee..  The  vulgar 
excesses  of  battue  shooting  may  have  been  aggravated 
since  then,  but  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  out  an  j 
unanswerable  case  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  laws  was 
to  1)6  found  in  the  Blue-book  of  1846. 

Country  gentlemen  may  fancy  they  save  their  dignity, 
by  representing  themselves  as  yielding  to  conviction  and 
a  desire  for  justice,  instilled  into  them  by  .information 
just  acquired.  But  can  it  be  that  it  is  only  in  18/2  and 
1873  that  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  damage’done 
by  rabbits  and  hares  ?  Sacred  in  every  farmer’s  calendar 
should  those  years  be  held,  if  such  is  the  case.  But  does 
even  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  believe  it  ?  We  hail  his  words, 
for  where  the  bellwether  leads  the  flock  will  follow ;  but 
we  think  he  takes  credit  for  an  ignorance  even  greater 
than  that  to  which  a  member  of  his  class  might  reasonably  ^ 


•  lay  claim.  It  is  not  the  Committee  which  has  informed 
the  country,  though  the  Committee  may  have  learnt 
something  by  its  investigations.  It  is  the  country  which 
has  informed  the  Committee.  Over  and  over  again 
questions  were  put  to  witnesses  which  we  hardly  think 
would  ever  have  been  put,  but  from  a  desire  to  confute 
criticism  from  outsiders.  The  efforts  of  the  Anti- Game- 
Law  League,  aided  as  they  have  been  by  the  stupid 
bluster  of  some  of  the  sporting  papers,  have  forced  on 
the  full  discussion  of  a  question  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  strangled  by  a  fresh  Committee  once  every 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  Committee  too  often  implies  a 
sort  of  parliamentary  infanticide.  It  is  in  committee  that 
Parliament,  like  an  unnatural  mother,  overlies  her 
offspring.  If  this  particular  question  has  survived  a  Com¬ 
mittee’s  deadly  embrace,  it  is  only  because  it  was  too 
vigorous  to  be  smothered.  Lord  Elcho  strove  hard  to 
slay  the  bantling,  but  only  got  his  hands  badly  scratched 
for  his  pains.  So  now  that  the  child  has  grown  too  big 
to  be  put  away,  lo  and  behold,  Mr  Ward  Hunt  steps 
forward  to  claim  the  paternity.  By-and-by,  no  doubt, 
Mr  Disraeli  will  in  some  of  his  theatrical  metaphors 
point  to  Game- Law  Reform  as  the  flower  of  the  flock  of 
Conservative  measures.  At  present,  however,  a  different 
plot  is  afoot.  Murder  being  out, of  the  question,  there  is 
to  be  an  attempt  fd  maim.  It  is  the*  business  of  eveflfy 
constituency,  and,  above  all,  of  every  agricultural  con-  , 
stituency,  to  see  that  its  representative  does  not  assist  or 
connive  at  the  passing  of  a  crippled  Bill,  What  Mr 
Ward  Hunt  will  propose  we  know  from  the  Committee’s 
Report,  and  may  point  out  on  a  future  occasion.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  main  feature  of  the  Bill 
will  be  the  relegation  of  rabbits  from  the  game  list  to 
the  list  of  vermin.  It  is  of  this  ridiculous  “rabbit,”  in 
fact,  that  the  Committee  has  been  delivered  after  two 
years’  throes.  Why,  even  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  ready 
to  throw  hares  into  the  bargain. 

Far  more  dangerous  than  Mr  Ward  Hunt’s  strategy 
may  be  the  Bill  which  it  appears  likely  Mr  Barclay  will 
introduce.  What  that  Bill  may  be  no  man,  and  phrhaj)s 
Mr  Barclay  least  of  all  men,  at  present  knows ;  for  he  is 
a  candid  inan,  open  to  conviction,  and  the  elasticity  of 
any  provisidn  he  maybe  framing  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  his  constituents.  Ho  is 
not,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  wedded  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  bht  holds  ‘  himself  ’  free  to  adopt  any  amend- ' 
ment  which,'  having  regard  to  all  the  ciroumstaneCs, 
approves  itself  to  ‘his  ’  'judgment,  and  ‘will,’  therefore, 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  any  practical 
suggestions.”  When  Mr  Barclay  so  cleverly  routed  that 
self-possessed  skirmisher  of  the  Committee,  Lord  Elcho, 
he  was  simply  Mr  Barclay.  He  is  now  Mr  Barclay, 
M.P. ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  hold  that  most  seats  are 
earned  by  far  less  meritorious  service  than  his.  But 
he  appears  to  be  playing  a  ticklish  game.  We  can  well 
understand*  Government  being  glad  of  a  kite  to  fly  in 
order  to  see  which  way  the  political  'vjriiid*  blows  in  the 
North ;  but  how  about  the  kite  ?  If  it  doei^’t  front  the 
wind  fully,  or  go  along  with  it,  the  chaqce  is  some  gust 
will  tear  it  to  tatters.  M.P.  are  two  very  pretty  letters 
to  see ‘attached  to  one’s  name.  We  trust  Mr  Barclay 
may  long  be  able  to  attach  them  to  his ;  but  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  and  a  friend  who  deserts  on  the  day 
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of  battle  is  [the  most  mischievous  of  foes.  Mr  Barclay 
has  a  career  open  to  him.  He  may  lead  the  Liberal 
agricultural  party,  which  may  be  no  insignificant  factor 
in  the  next  House  of  Commons ;  or  he  may  consent  to 
become  the  catspavv  of  the  Government.  If  so,  we  trust 
be  will  soon  be  brought  to  book  by  the  Forfarshire 
electors.  The  spirit  of  John  Bunyan’s  age  is  still  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  in  the  blood  of  Scotchmen,  and  no  Mr 
Facing-both-ways  can  long  sit  at  St  Stephen’s  as  a  Scotch 
member.  English  members  may  pursue  such  tactics 
with  impunity ;  for  they  still  possess  the  luxury 
of  pocket-boroughs.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  for  instance, 
may  vote  for  women’s  rights  one  year  and 
against  them  the  next,  ^fll^le  a  third  year  he  gives 
his  sensitive  conscience  a  furlough  and  abstains  from 
voting  at  all.  But  Mr  Barclay  is  neither  a  Lord  nor  a 
Bruce,  and  has  not  in  Forfarshire  precisely  the  advan¬ 
tages  Lord  Ernest  Bruce  enjoys  in  Marlborough.  To  be 
sure  one  of  his  covfrh'es — Mr  Matheson,  M.P. — has 
acted  much  after  the  fashion  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce. 
In  explaining  his  views  about  a  certain  law  in  which  his 
constituents  were  interested,  he  frankly  confessed  his 
squeezability.  “I  wish  to  explain  for  myself  that  when, 
on  the  hustings  at  Dingwall  in  1868,  I  stated  that  I 
would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  this  law  if  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  farmers  in  Ross-shire,  I  got  some  time 


FREE  SPAIN  AND  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Nearly  eleven  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Spanish 
Republic  was  established,  after  the  voluntary  abdication 
of’ the  King,  by  the  very  Parliament  which  had  served 
under  that  King;  and  this  vote  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  new  Assembly  upon  which  full  constituent 
powers  had  been  conferred.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  history 
has  the  transition  from  one  form  of  government  to 
another  been  wrought  in  so  peaceful  and  perfectly  legal 
a  manner.  If,  nevertheless,  all  diplomatic  recognition 
has  been  withheld,  except  by  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  arc  still 
some  monarchies  in  Europe  whose  sovereigns  think  that 
nations  are  naturally  born  wuth  saddles  on  their  backs, 
and  princes  with  spurs  to  ride  them.  Other  monarchs 
there  are  who  have  only  been  educated,  or  driven,  into 
more  liberal  ideas  by  the  force  of  events.  Such  rulers, 
though  not  absolutely  unwilling,  yet  are  in  no  particular 
hurry  to  do  an  act  of  recognition  which  has*  not  even 
been  performed  by  that  Liberal  country  whose  nominal 
chief  is  often  described,  by  politicians  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  school,  as  a  mere  adorning  figure-head  of  a  virtual 
Republic.  . 

Those  who  look  upon  the  English  nation  as  a  standard- 
bearer  and  champion  of  progress  have  necessarily  been 
much  pained  at  this  backwardness  of  its  government, 
and  at  the  apathy  shown,  with  regard  to  Spain,  by  the 
mass  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  here.  The  diplomatic 
principles  of  this  country,  such  as  they  have  been 
uniformly  applied  for  a  great  many  years,  clearly  mark 
out  the  course  which  the  Foreign  Office  ought  to  have 
followed.  When  the  French  Republic  had  been  consti¬ 
tuted  in  1848,  England,  in  spite  of  the  internal  troubles 
and  insurrectionary  disturbances  of  France,  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  new  Commonwealth.  A 
similar  recognition  took  place  in  reference  to  the  German 
Revolution,  after  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  had  elected  a  provisional  Executive  in  the 
persons  of  the  Reichs-Venveser  John  and  his  Ministers. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Republic,  whose 
faithful  chief  magistrate  he  had  sworn  to  be  “  before 
God  and  man,”  Lord  Palmerston — to  use  the  words  of 
Mr  Joseph  Cooper,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society — “  acknowledged  him  almost,  if  not 
quite,  while  the  gutters  of  the  Boulevards  were  red  with 
blood.”  And  though  Lord  Palmerston,  on  that  occasion, 
had  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  recognition 
afforded  by  him  to  the  deed  of  the  perjured  tyrant 
remained  in  full  force.  Many  court-martial  fusillades 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the  usurper ;  thousands 
of  his  victims  had  yet  to  be  shipped  off  to  Lambessa, 
Cayenne,  and  Noukahiva.  Still  he  was  regarded  as  one 
who  had  achieved  a  de  facto  change  of  government ;  and 
this  was  considered  sufficient  for  diplomatic  recognition. 

Again,  when  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  in 
1871,  elected  M.  Thiers  as  head  of  the  Executive, 
whilst  leaving  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  which 
France  was  to  have  in  utter  darkness,  the  English 
Government  acknowledged  that  provisional  Chief  with¬ 
out  delay.  It  established  official  relations  with  him 
without  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  the  Constitutional 
question — a  question  not  solved  to  this  day !  Again, 
when  Thiers  fell  and  MacMahon  was  raised  to  power, — 
MacMahon  who  has  the  prismatic  aspect  of  either  a 
lieutenant  of  Henry  V.  or  of  the  sheathed  sword  of  a 
coming  Bonapartist  Restoration,  if  he  be  not  an  am¬ 
bitious  worker  for  his  own  interest, — Earl  Granville  lost 
no  time  in  instructing  the  English  ambassador  that  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  were  to  be  entered  into  with  that  new 
head  magistrate  of  France.  The  recognition  of  de  facto 
powers  has  been  the  guiding  principle  throughout  these 
transactions.  In  the  case  of  Spain  this  diplomatic 
tradition  was  suddenly  broken, — broken  in  spite  of  the 
strictly  legal  and  parliamentary  character  of  the  change 
which  had  been  effected  there ;  a  change  acknowledged 
by  the  Times  as  perfectly  irreproachable  from  a  Consti- 
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hitherto  prided  itself,  and  thereby  backing  continental 
moriArchs,  or  lieutenants  of  despotism,  in  their  unfriendly 
conduct  towards  the  Spanish  nation  ?  Does  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  or  its  representative  at  Madrid,  prefer  the  return 
of  Spain,  so^  to  say,  to  the  old  Assyrian  and  Sarda- 
napalian  rule  of  the  Bourbons  ?  Can  England  be  eager  to 
see  one  of  the  Legitimist  pretenders  installed  there,  so 
that  an  encouraging  example  may  be  given  to  the 
Legitimist  intriguers  in  France,  and  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  bo  wiped  out  by  a  Bourbonism  triumphant  on 
both  sides  of  tbo  mountain  range  ?  Has  Protestant, 
Liberal,  progressive  England  an  interest  iu  favouring  a 
Catholic  reaction  whose  anointed  leaders,  the  “  faithful 
sons  of  the  Holy  Church,’*  would  soon  repay  this  favour 
by  countenancing  an  aggressive  Ultramontanism  in 
Ireland  ?  Must  free  Spain  be  left  in  the  cold  shade 
because  Dr  Manning,  Dr  Cullen,  and  Sir  George  Bowyer 
are  extremely  pleased  by  such  a  procedure  ?  Are  the 
wishes  of  the  Carlist  Committee  in  London,  and  of  those 
who  see  in  the  captain  of  the  corsair  ship  Deerhound  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  English  throne,  to  be  the  guiding 
maxim  for  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  Queen  Victoria? 
Shall  England  refuse  its  acknowledgment  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  under  which  priestly  power  and  arrogance  are 
abated,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  reactionary* revolt  whose 
instigators  are  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  Obscurantism 
as  those  who  once  sent  out  the  Armada  ? 

Whatever  the  strange  influence  may  be  which  urges  a  ' 
Liberal  Cabinet  to  so  unaccountable  a  policy,  no  doubt  ! 
is  possible  as  to  its  effects.  “  Does  anybody  suppose  ” —  i 
asks  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted — “  does  any¬ 
body  suppose  the  rebellion  of  the  Carlists  and  Intransi- 
gentes  would  have  as.sumed  such  dimensions  if  the 
British  Government  had  acknowledged  Spain  at  the  time 
the  United  States  did  ?  ”  The  non-recognition  by  this 
country  has  assuredly  rendered  the  feeding  of  the  Carlist 
revolt  by  means  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  even  com¬ 
batants,  who  were  conveyed  from  the  English  shores  to 
the  coast  of  Biscay,  a  more  easy  task.  When,  at  last, 
one  of  these  privateers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  it  was  through  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Foreign  Office  that  the  prisoners  were  released;  and  so 
a  premium  was  again  offered  to  those  who  support,  from 
this  countiy,  the  civil  war  which  the  Catholic  Pretender 
has  raised. 

Now  it  requires  but  little  exertion  of  the  mind  to  see 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
available  military  forces  against  the  growing  danger  of 
Carlism,  the  Government  of  Madrid  has  experienced  an 
increasing  diCBculty  in  coping  with  the  Cantonal  and 
Intransigente  rising  in  the  South.  If,  according  to  the 
proverb,  “  every  little  helps,”  there  are  sometimes  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when  every  little  harm  done 
to  it  may  deeply  hurt.  This  applies  also  to  the  much- 
complicated  Cuban  question.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Spain  to  have  first  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  Abolition.  Witness  Castelar’s  noble  speech  i 
in  the  Cortes  of  1870.  Witness,  also,  the  Declanition 
signed  in  September,  1872,  by  twenty-three  courageous 
men,  which  contained — as  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  has  brought  to  remembrance  in  a  recent 
address — these  true  and  w'arning  words  : — ”  That  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  at  the  pre.sent  time  will  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  highly  politic  to  end  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  while 
its  delay  may  help  the  resistance,  as  happened  in  1793 
and  1804  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.”  No  sooner 
was  the  Republic  established  at  Madrid  than  Abolition 
was  carried  out  in  Porto  Rico,  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  The  moral  assistance  given  by 
the  American  Minister  at  Madrid  helped,  at  that  time, 
to  overcome  the  opponents.  “We  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,”  writes  Mr  Joseph  Cooper,  in  the  letter  men¬ 
tioned,  1“  that  the  British  Government,  or  its  ambassador 
in  Madrid,  rendered  the  slightest  assistance,  although 
Great  Britain  has  bases  for  action  not  possessed  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  Castelar’s  intention  to  have 

a  measure  of  abolition  for  Cuba  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  that  for  Porto  Rico ;  and  had  ^  his 
Government  possessed  all  the  influence  the  British 
Cabinet  might  have  afforded,  I  believe  he  would  have 


done  it.  ’  As  it  was,  the  Spanish  Republic— —harassed 
by  troubles  at  home,  which  a  Liberal  English  Cabinet 
has  less  sought  to  alleviate  than  contributed  to  increase 
— was  not  able,  until  now,  to  apply  to  Cuba  the  same 
principles  which  already  prevail  in  Porto  Rico.  But 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  troubles  at  home,  the  Government 
at  Madrid  wdll  devote  its  energy  also  to  the  destruction 
of  Cuban  slavery. 

Fortunately,  even  the  triple  calamity  of  a  Carlist, 
Cantonal,  and  Cuban  insurrection  has  not  been  able  to 
drag  down  the  newdy-founded  Commonwealth.  There  is 
surely  a  proof  in  this  of  the  wide  spread  of  democratic 
sentiments  among  the  Spanish  people.  Carlism,  it  ought 
to  be  noted,  has  not  been  able  to  pass  the  line  of  the 
Ebro.  Even  behind  that  line  it  only  occupies — as  it  often 
has  done  for  the  last  forty  years — somewdld  regions  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access ;  but  the  Republican  Generals,  Moriones 
and  Loma,  have  now  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
that  mountainous  territory  where  the  array  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  is  mainly  lodged.  In  the  south,  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  an  extreme  Cantonalism  is  beginning  to  collapse. 
Without  underrating  the  difficulties  with  which  free 
Spain  has  to  contend,  we  think  the  Government  of  this 
country  w’ould  only  perform  an  act  congenial  to  the 
spirit,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests,  of  the 
English  nation  at  large,  if  it  were  to  resume,  in  the  case 
at  issue,  its  time-honoured  diplomatic  maxims.  Liberals 
abroad  w’ill  then  be  able  to  point  to  the  example  set  by 
England,  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  their  own 
Governments  yield  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy. 

Karl  Blind. 


MR  STANSFELD’S  EPILOGUE. 

Among  the  members  of  the  present  Administration 
there  is  no  one  who  is  regarded  by  Liberals  of  the  more 
decided  type  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  and 
hope  than  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
An  earnest  and  enthusiastic  Radical,  but  a  Radical  who 
never  allows  his  enthusiasm  to  lead  him  into  a  miscal¬ 
culation  of  the  social  forces  which  limit  the  possibilities 
of  statesmanship,  and  who  is  not  disposed  to  waste 
valuable  time  in  mourning  the  immediate  unattainability 
of  an  ideally  perfect  state,  he  seems  marked  out  by  nature 
and  circumstance  as  a  leader  in  a  community  in  which 
boldness  and  caution  are  equally  prized.  The  presi¬ 
dency  of  such  a  man  over  “  the  most  growing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State,”  especially  as  the  growth  of  that 
department  is  not  altogether  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
was  looked  upon  by  those  who  most  closely  sympathised 
with  him  as  a  very  auspicious  arrangement.  It  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  the  post  was  to  be  no  sinecure. 
The  accumulation  of  abuses,  irregularities,  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  in  our  system  of  local  government  had  been  going 
on  for  some  centuries,  till  even  English  patience  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  What  with  disjointed  and  overlapping 
districts.  Boards  created  each  for  a  special  purpose  and 
a  separate  locality,  different  modes  of  formation  of  those 
Boards,  and  different  modes  of  raising  funds,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  ability  required  to  cut  a  clear  road 
through  such  a  tangled  thicket  was  of  no  mean  order. 
We  have  never  come  across  any  subject  the  preliminary 
difficulties  of  a-  right  understanding  of  which  are  so 
great.  Apart  from  the  questions  of  theory  necessarily 
raised,  including  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  of 
political  philosophy,  the  very  facts  of  the  case  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  lost,  and  what  remains  of  them  has  to  bo 
sifted  from  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish.  In  fact,  the  states¬ 
man  who  undertakes  a  reform  of  local  government  and 
taxation  in  England  has  a  problem  before  him  resem¬ 
bling  in  its  difficulties  that  of  the  geologist,  with  all  the 
special  perplexities  of  practical  politics  supei'addod. 
Previous  to  the  year  18C8,  as  l^Ir  Goschon  remarks  in 
his  invaluable  Report,  the  local  taxation  returns  are 
demonstrably  imperfect,  and  the  figures  in  special 
Returns  *.  .  .  have  been  taken  from  the  inaccurate 

annual  Returns.”  An  Act  was  passed  in  1800,  “pro¬ 
viding  for  an  Annual  Return  of  Rates,  Taxes,  Tolls,  and 
Dues;  ”  but,  Mr  Gosohea  continues,  “  the  Returns  have 
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not.  Ijeen  tnade  with  regularity  or  precision,  nor  can  I 
find  that  the  fines  for  the  non-communication  of  the 
information  required  have  ever  been  exacted.  I  may  also 
remark  that  great  confusion  continually  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  several  rates  are  sometimes  levied 
with  the  Poor  Rate,  and  sometimes  as  separate  Rates. 
.  .  .  .  It  appears  that  even  in  the  official  ‘  Local 

Taxation  Returns  *  that  portion  of*  the  Borough  Rate 
which  is  levied  with  the  Poor  Rate  has  been  in  past 
years  counted  twice  over.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  same 

'  Local  Taxation  Returns,’  District  Rates  have  been  till 
lately  only  included  where  the  Local  Boards  have  sent 
the  Returns,  and,  as  a  vast  number  have  failed  in  their 
duty,  the  Returns  are  most  imperfect.” 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred  form  an 
ample  justification  of  the  procedure  of  the  Government 
in  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  question  in  several 
separate  Bills  ;  but  that  which  rendered  their  position  a 
weak  one,  and  which  disabled  them  from  resenting  their 
Bill  being — as  the  Tory  organ  describes  it — “kicked 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords,”  was  that  nobody  could  say 
upon  what  principle  they  were  acting.  We  are  as  little 
disposed  as  Mr  Stansfeld  himself  to  believe  that  the 
plea  on  which  the  Peers  rejected  the  Rating  Bill  was 
sincerely  put  forward.  *  That  plea,  however,  must  be 
discussed  on  its  merits ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  no  such  broad  exposition  of  policy 
as  Parliament  is  certainly  entitled  to  when  asked  to  deal 
with  a  problem  piecemeal  had  been  given.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  seeming  reticence  of  the 
Ministry  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the^ 
had  nothing  to  tell — that  they  were  feeling  their  way  to 
a  policy.  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Lowe,  on  one  memorable 
occasion  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Ministry  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  a  hostile  amendment,  vouchsafed 
the  information  that  they  would  never  consent  to  making 
au  enormous  present  to  the  landed  aristocracy ;  but, 
opart  from  the  fact  that  this  information  was  purely 
negative,  it  was  contradicted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  under  discussion.  The  area  of  rating  was,  by 
the  Bill  of  last  session,  to  be  extended.  Metalliferous 
mines,  woods,  plantations,  literary  institutions,  and 
Government  property  were  to  be  assessed  and  rated. 
The  w'hole  amount  raised  in  this  way  would  have  gone 
to  relieve  those — whoever  they  are — who  at  present  bear 
the  burthen  of  local  taxation.  Until  we  decide  what  is 
the  incidence  of  rates,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  would 
be  benefited  by  a  portion  of  the  charge  for  them  being 
diverted. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  Mr  Stansfeld  pro¬ 
pounded  nothing  more  definite  than  that  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  is  a  difficult  question.  In  the  interest¬ 
ing  speech  which  he  lately  delivered  at  Liverpool  he  was 
somewhat  more  precise.  As  regards  one  portion  of  the 
lates,  ho  is  in  no  doubt.  “  High  rates,”  he  says,  “  speak¬ 
ing  at  least  for  land,  mean  low  rents  for  those  W’ho  are 
large  owners  of  land  in  this  country.”  In  other  words, 
in  so  far  as  this  portion  of  the  rates  is  concerned,  its 
reduction  would  not  benefit  the  occupiers  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil  at  all,  but  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  land 
an  amount  equal  to  the  capitalised  value  of  the  remission. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  land,  but,  to  a  largo  extent,  of 
houses  also.  What,  then,  did  Mr  Stansfeld’s  proposals 
of  last  year,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  burthen,  amount 
to  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
should  pay,  by  means  of  the  income-tax  or  the  taxes  on 
tea  and  sugar,  the  rates  to  ba  levied  on  Government  pro¬ 
perty  in  order  that  the  value  of  this  annuity  might  be 
given  as  a  kind  of  douceur  to  the  richest  class  in  the 
community,  that  a  lump  sum  should  be  taken  from  mine- 
owners  for  a  like  purpose,  and  that  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty  hitherto  exempt — including  struggling  mechanics’ 
institutes,  but  not  including  Sunday-schools,  churches, 
and  chapels — should  also  pay  their  fine  to  the  landlords. 
These  are  the  people — the  rich  landowners — who  are 
clamouring  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates  which  will  enable 
them  to  raise  their  rents.  Mr  Stansfeld  proclaims  this 
fact,  and  adds,  “  I  am  of  opinion,  and  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Government  is  of  opinion,  that  a  substantial  relief  may 
be  rightly  afforded  in  that  respect ;  but  wc  have  differed 


in  one  respect  from  those  ardent  advocates  of  relieving 
the  occupier,  as  they  said,  and  not  the  owner,  from  the 
burthen  of  rates;  and  our  difference  has  been  this,  that 
we  have  wished  to  complete  the  incidence  of  the  charge 
upon  land  before  we  consented  to  extend  that  charge 
to  the  fund  raised  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  paid  by  rich  and  poor  alike,” 

It  thus  appears,  on  the  best  possible  evidence,  that  the 
Government  is  willing  to  make  the  territorial  aristocracy 
a  big  present  out  of  the  pockets  of  “  rich  and  poor 
alike.”  The  only  condition  they  insist  upon  is  that  the 
rich  shall  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  gift.  Nothing 
could  be  more  explicit  than  Mr  Stansfeld’s  w’ords  on 
this  point.  “  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  propound  a  financial  'scheme  which  shall  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
country  any  portion  of  the  burthens  now  borne  by  the  land, 
U7iles8  and  until,  at  least,  and  at  first,  every  portion  of 
real  property  and  all  land  shall  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
taxation.”  And  this  is  the  Ministry  which  met  Mr 
W.  H.  Smith’s  motion  of  last  summer  by  a  declaration 
that  it  would  not  make  a  huge  donation  of  the  fruits  of 
I  the  industry  of  the  masses  of  this  country  to  the 
sinecurists  of  the  soil!  The  landholders  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  the  earnings  of  the  tradesman 
and  the  artisan  “  unless  and  until  ”  they  bear  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  But  the  landholders,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  not 
even  submit  to  this  condition.  Why  should  they  ? 
They  have  learned  during  three  long  centuries  that 
they  may  trust  safely  to  the  slowness  of  appre¬ 
hension  of  their  working  countrymen,  preoccupied 
as  they  are  by  industrial  pursuits,  rendering  them  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  fact  that  a  new  load  has  been  shifted  on 
to  their  shoulders  till  it  is  too  late  to  shift  it  back  again. 
For  three  hundred  years  has  the  w’ork  of  spoliation 
gone  on.  The  cause  for  which  we  plead  is  that  for  which 
poor  Keb  died  on  the  walls  of  Norwich  Castle.  It  is 
significant  of  how  little  the  British  public  has  progressed 
in  some  directions  that  our  voice  on  this  matter  should 
be  a  solitary  one,  while  the  contending  political  parties 
indulge  in  that  mockery  of  strife  by  w’hich,  whoever 
wins,  the  people  lose.  ^Ir  Stansfeld  told  the  Liberal 
electors  of  Liverpool  of  the  advantages  of  union,  and 
preached  the  “cohesion  of  the  Liberal  party.”  Lord 
Salisbury — the  Mephistopheles  of  the  Tory  party — might 
well  have  read  this  appeal  and  smiled.  If  the  teeth  of 
such  a  Radical  as  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern-  . 
ment  Board  are  spoilt  by  the  sweets  of  office,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  no  Liberal  Ministry  could  taste  them 
for  long  and  not  be  toothless.  We  have  read  Mr  Stans¬ 
feld’s  epilogue  to  the  Rating  Bill  with  something  like 
despair.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  -hat  he  is 
intentionally  playing  false  to  Liberal  principles ;  but  it 
is  not  consoling  to  reflect  that  so  complete  a  surrender 
of  those  principles,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  possible 
to  so  enlightened  a  Liberal  when  once  his  discrimination 
between  fair  and  unfair  compromise  has  been  dulled  by 
the  breath  of  party  expediency.  J.  H.  Lew. 


AMERICAN  TENDENCIES. 

Poets  and  artists  have  often  pictured  for  us  the  signi¬ 
ficant  luxuriance  of  the  harvests  that  ripen  on  battle¬ 
fields,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers  whose  roots  have  been 
fed  wdth  human  blood. 

Each  spot  where  tulips  prank  their  state 
Has  drunk  the  life-blood  of  the  great. 

But  it  is  remitted  to  History  to  record  the  slower 
growths  of  political  change  and  improvement  which  are 
traceable  to  the  law  by  which  the  dire  evils  of  civil  strife 
are  transmuted  to  benefit.  Before  the  late  war  in 
America,  faith  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  American 
Constitution  had  become  a  popular  superstition ;  and  the 
Fourth -of- July  orator  rarely  failed  to  receive  his  round 
of  applause  when  he  spoke, — as  he  so  often  did, — of  the 
“  inspiration  ”  by  which  the  framers  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  United  States  had  been  guided  in  their  work.  It 
is  true  such  language  was  more  often  heard  from  lips 
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tliat  were  defendinj^  the  compromises  made  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  with  Slavery  than  from  those  which  were  con¬ 
strained  to  denounce  that  wild  anomaly  and  predict  its 
downfall.  As  time  went  on  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  that 
matter  shifted  their  responsibility  to  a  later  generation, 
ar.d  left  to  be  finally  settled  by  bloodshed  the  issue 
which  they  might,  in  those  days  when  the  WTong  was 
invested  with  comparatively  feeble  interests,  l^ave  safely 
and  peacefully  adjusted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  severe  experience  which  the  United  States  has 
undergone  through  the  struggle  so  bequeathed  has  dis¬ 
pelled  that  superstition  about  the  “inspiration”  which 
led  the  “  Constitutional  Fathers  ”  to  frame  an  instrument 
vvhich  the  most  thoughtful  Americans  now  see  to  have 
been  transitional  rather  than  genuinely  and  consistently 
Kepublican.  Slavery  had  to  be  finally  abolished  only 
through  the  formula  of  amending  the  Constitution. 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  then  that,  the  spell  being  thus 
broken,  the  American  Constitution  should  be  now  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  fresh  scrutiny.  The  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  has  been  marked  by  so  large  a 
number  of  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution,  that 
we  Cian  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  have  experienced  a  severe  pressure  in  certain 
respects  from  certain  imported  elements  of  their  system. 
The  most  important  of  the  propositions  is  that  which 
aims  to  make  the  election  of  the  President  depend  more 
really  upon  the  popular  suffrage.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  while,  ever  and  anon,  we  hear 
rumours  in  Europe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  becoming  sick  and  tired  of  Republicanism,  the  facts 
show  that  every  new  step  proposed,  with  any  popular 
strength  behind  it,  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  The 
method  of  voting  for  the  President,  through  electors 
who  represent  States  and  not  districts,  has  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  country  given  it  as  Chief  Magistrate 
the  candidate  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  such  minority-Presideuts  may  prove  to  be  excellent 
men — as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln — but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  chances  are  that  there  might  come  between 
such  an  officer  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  a 
formidable  collision.  As  it  now  stands  a  majority  of  one 
vote  in  a  State  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  that  State  ;  the  millions  who  make  the  minority 
might,  in  connection  with  the  enormous  majority  their 
party  has  won  in  a  neighbouring  State,  really  possess  a 
force  which  requires  representation  in  the  Cabinet  for 
the  safety  of  the  State.  But  the  political  usages  of  the 
country  render  any  concessions  of  this  kind,  even  to  a 
majority  of  the  people,  exceptional  and  difficult.  For  a 
Republican  to  accept  office  under  a  Democratic  President, 
or  vice  versa,  is  apt  to  bring  around  him  a  suspicion  of 
having  sold  his  principles.  The  result  is  the  unhappiesi 
feature,  perhaps,  of  American  administration, — its 
rigidly  partisan  character. 

But  if  the  Americans  shall  take  the  step  now  proposed, 
and  place  in  the  presidential  chair  every  four  years  a 
ruler  more  directly  representing  the  popular  voice,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  fail  to  be  led  to  a  still  more 
radical  dealing  with  the  subject.  Antecedently  one 
would  say  that  to  have  two  departments  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  divided  in  action  but  representing  the  same  class 
and  interest  would  be  to  incur  the  weakness  of 
the  house  divided  against  itself.  In  any  contro¬ 
versy  to  be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  the  people — 
as  in  the  case  of  disagreements  between  President 
and  Congress — it  would  appear  to  be  an  added  element 
of  difficulty  in  a  Republic  that  each  should  be  able,  and 
equally,  to  claim  direct  authentication  from  the  people. 
The  subject  belongs,  indeed,  in  one  sense  to  the  intimate 
politics  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
development  of  it  is  one  which  may  well  be  watched  by 
the  students  of  political  history  and  evolution ;  and  it  is 
of  especial  interest  to  those  who,  with  the  Extreme  Left 
of  the  French  Assembly,  believe  that  the  Republican 
form  which  presents  the  simplest  and  most  self-har¬ 
monious  character  will  derive  from  Switzerland  as  im¬ 
portant  contributions  as  from  the  transatlantic  State. 

M.  D.  Conway. 


THE  CUBAN  DIFFICULTY. 


The  later  complications  in  the  case  of  the  Virginivs 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  serious  ns  were  <he  earlier  ones  ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  embarrassjing,  and  help  to  show 
what  very  confused  notions  of  justice  are  mixed  up  with 
the  wholesome  principles  of  international  law,  and  how 
much  need  there  is  for  improvement  therein  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  any  method 
of  universal  peace-making.  Every  sort  of .  difficulty 
seems  to  be  crowded  into  this  unfortunate  affair,  and 
there  has  been  wrongdoing  or  blundering  in  every  stage 
of  it.  The  Virghiius,  an  American  ship  bearing  the 
American  flag,  w’as  captui^d  by  the  Cuban  authorities 
while  conveying  munitions  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba. 
Its  capture  cannot  fairly  be  objected  to ;  but  its 
summary  confiscation  by  the  Governor  of  Santiago, 
and  the  ruthless  massacre  of  most  of  its  crew  under 
the  pretence  of  a  trial  by  court-martial,  were  clearly 
indefensible ;  and  though  there  was  excessive  severity 
in  the  tone  in  which  the  American  Government 
claimed  from  the  Government  of  Spain  the  surrender  of 
the  vessel  and  the  surviving  members  of  its  crew,  the 
circumstances  afforded  some  excuse  for  it.  However 
galling  it  may  have  been  to  their  Spanish  pride,  Senor 
Castelar  and  his  associates  were  perhaps  not  altogether 
sorry  to  be  saved  from  the  difficulty  of  themselves 
punishing  their  disloyal  subordinates  in  a  colony 
swamped  with  revolution.  More  sympathy  than  it  has 
received  was  due  to  the  Madrid  Government  for  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  having  on 
the  one  hand  to  meet  the  bullying  attitude  of  the  United 
States  authorities,  on  the  other  to  hold  the  rotten  and 
patched-up  reins  of  authority  over  its  independent 
dependents  in  Cuba,  and  between  the  two  having  to 
wound  as  little  as  possible  the  punctilious  nationalism  of 
the  Spaniards  at  home.  It  overcame  all  the  difficulties, 
and,  as  it  proves,  almost  too  promptly  surrendered  the 
offending  vessel  to  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  now  admitted,  we  are  informed,  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Union  that  the  Virginius,  having  obtained 
her  clearance  papers  through  perjury,  had  no  right,  at  the 
time  of  her  seizure,  to  carry  the  American  flag ;  and 
therefore  we  infer  that,  if  there  was  any  justification  at 
all  for  her  forced  surrender  by  Spain,  there  was  no 
greater  reason  for  her  surrender  to  the  United  States 
than  to  England,  seeing  that  her  crew  w’as  composed 
of  unlucky  representatives  of  both  nations.  Hud  this 
discovery  been  made  before  the  transfer  of  the  vessel, 
the  Spanish  Government  might  fairly  have  insisted  upon 
her  retention  until  the  whole  matter  could  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  competent  tribunal.  With  this  idea,  it  is 
reported  to  have  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  Virginius, 
But  the  American  Government  is  hardly  likely,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected,  to  agree  to  that.  Having  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  troublesome  vessel,  it  will  hold  her  at  any 
rate  until  the  whole  affair  has  been  investigated  and 
decided  upon  according  to  what  the  Times  calls  “the 
recognised  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.” 

Whether  those  principles  are  clear  in  the  present  case, 
and  whether  the  United  States  Government  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  justified  in  all  its  procedure,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but,  practically,  it  would  seem  that  Spain  is  being 
very  hardly  treated.  Of  course  the  brutal  conduct  of 
the  Santiago  Governor  in  executing  most  of  the  crew 
was  utterly  unjustifiable;  and,  although  the  Spanish 
Government  is  properly  responsible  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  lawless  behaviour  of  its  sub¬ 
ordinates,  it  has  an  equal  claim  for  reparation  on  account 
of  the  lawless  behaviour  of  the  United  States  subordi¬ 
nates.  Had  the  Governments  at  Washington  and  Madrid 
been  equal  Powers,  had  Washington  not  for  a  long  time 
been  anxious  to  do  all  it  could  to  weaken  the  hold  of 
Madrid  upon  Cuba,  no  one  can  doubt  that  very  different 
language  would  have  been  used.  General  Grant,  and 
those  under  him,  saw  that  here  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  blustering  and  bullying ;  aud  Senor  Castelar,  and 
those  under  him,  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it  ^ 
gracefully  as  they  could ;  and  the  Virginius  was  accord¬ 
ingly  handed  over  to  the  Washington  Government  as  a 
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gnarantee  of  further  reparation.  The  sequel  shows, 
however,  how  undignified — and,  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  less  painful,  how  ludicrous  —  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  authorities.  They  threat¬ 
ened  war  with  Spain,  not  because  American  citi¬ 
zens  had  been  illegally  put  to  death,  but  because 
the  American  flag  had  been  insulted ;  and  now  that, 
as  they  consider,  a  greater  insult  is  found  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  American  flag  by  their  own  citizens  in 
hoisting  it  without  leave  than  by  the  Spaniards  in 
illegally  killing  those  who  had  hoisted  it,  they  are 
much  more  willing  to  condone  the  minor  offence  yet 
standing  to  the  charge  of  the  Governor  of  Santiago  and 
his  masters.  Here,  certainly,  a  preposterous  code  of 
honour  is  at  work,  and  when  it  is  seen  to  prevail  with  a 
nation  so  free  from  ancient  prejudice,  and  so  loud  in  its 
professions  of  adhesion  to  common  sense  as  the  United 
States,  the  prospects  of  the  millennium  seem  to  be  very 
far  off  indeed. 

But  when  all  the  irrelevant  issues  are  weeded  out, 
grave  questions  still  remain  to  be  settled ;  and,  if  Senor 
Castelar’s  Government  is  technically  in  the  wrong,  it 
has  every  claim  to  the  tender  consideration  of  other 
nations.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cuban  in¬ 
surrection  has  lasted  for  several  years,  and  that,  though 
Spain  cannot  willingly  let  go  her  colony,  the  party  now  in 
power  at  Madrid  lias  much  more  cause  for  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents  than  with  the  loyalists.  The  loyalists,  of 
whom  the  brutal  Governor  of  Santiago  is  not  an  unfair 
representative,  are  Royalists,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  Repub¬ 
licans.  They  wish  to  preserve  the  connection  of  Cuba 
with  Spain,  fccause  they  are  Spaniards  to  the  backbone. 
But  they  are  Spaniards  of  the  old  bad  type,  whom  a 
little  opposition  would  turn  into  Carlists  or  rebels  of 
Fome  kindred  sort.  Seiior  Castelar  is  technically,  not 
morally;  responsible  for  their  misdeeds,  and  the  United 
States  Government  shows  itself  untrue  to  Republican 
principles  in  holding  him  responsible — especially  when 
the  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty  was  the  illegal  action 
of  the  Americans,  with  some  British  subjects  among 
them,  in  aiding  the  rebels  against  th^' Cuban  loyalists 
and,  very  indirectly,  the  Spanish  Government.  We 
can  quite  sympathise  with  the  Americans  in  wishing 
that  the  insurrection,  especially  if  it  can  be  carried  on 
by  wiser  and  more  humane  means,  may  succeed ;  but 
temperate  Americans  must  surely  join  with  us  in  hoping 
that  the  civil  war  in  Cuba  may  somehow  be  so  far  altered 
as  to  represent,  not  a  strife  between  Secessionists  and 
Royalists,  but  a  strife  between  the  enemies  of  tyranny 
and  slavery  and  the  friends  of  monarchy  and  oppression. 
There  was  reasonable  hope  of  that  readjustment  of  the 
battle  before  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Virginius 
occurred  to  force  the  Castelar  party  into  more  intimate 
alliance  with  its  nominal  subordinates  in  Cuba.  It  is 
harder  now,  but  it  may  yet  be  secured ;  and  the 
Americans  may  materially  assist  it  by  adopting  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone  from  that  which  they  have  lately  used.  On 
every  ground,  therefore,  it  is  very  much  to  bo  desired 
that  the  complications  that  have  lately  grown  up  and 
been  accumulating  may  be  cleared  away,  and  that,  for 
once,  at  any  rate,  the  Government  of  President  Grant 
may  allow  itself  to  be  guided  by  a  desire  for  international 
progress  instead  of  national  aggrandisement. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 


LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  National  Confederation  of  Employers  opens  a 
fresh  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour  which  has  been  increasing  in 
intensity  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Philan¬ 
thropists  and  economists  wull  watch  with  equal  interest 
the  eflect  of  this  new  organisation.  The  mutual  relations 
of  the  wage-earning  and  wage-paying  classes  of  the 
community  have  been  so  cleaidy  defined  and  logically 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  economic  science  that 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  possess  the  indefeasible- 
uess  of  laws  of  nature.  Industry  cannot  exist  without 
the  support  of  capital,  and  capital  can  only  be  utilised 


by  the  employment  of  labour.  The  value  of  labour, 
again,  is  determined  like  that  of  any  ot^er  commodity, 
by  the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand ;  and  wages  must  rise 
or  fall  according  as  the  area  over  which  a  given  amount 
of  capital  is  distributed  is  narrowed]  or  extended.  Such 
maxims  have  been  accepted  as  commonplaces  of  political 
economy,  and  it  is  by  the  operative  classes  alone  that 
their  finality  has  been  challenged.  The  events  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  indeed,  appear  somewhat  to  have 
falsified  the  predictions  of  economic  theorisers.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  capital  of  the  country  to  have  mate¬ 
rially  increased  during  this  period ;  still  less  do  the  profits 
of  employers  seem  to  have  diminished ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  workmen  have  succeeded,  by  means 
of  trade  combinations,  in  acquiring  for  themselves  a 
substantial  enhancement  of  wages.  To  be  sure  trades- 
unions  have  effected  this  not  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy,  but  rather  by  creating,  through 
artificial  means,  the  conditions  which  these  laws  pre¬ 
scribe.  The  economist  says  that  the  well-being  of  the 
working-classes  depends  upon  their  numbers  being 
limited  to  the  resources  of  capital,  and  the  object  of 
trades’-unions  is  to  ensure  this  limitation  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  hands  in  a  given  trade.  The  same  end 
has  also  been  temporarily  secured  by  the  recent  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  hours  of  work,  causing  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  effective  quantity  of  labour.  The  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  consumer  are,  of  course,  not  considered  in  a 
controversy  between  employer  and  workman.  Hence 
the  consumer  has  of  late  mainly  contributed  to  the  profit 
of  both.  The  recent  conspicuous  success  of  trades- 
unions  has  been  principally  achieved  through  the 
operation  of  strikes,  and  the  potency  of  these  strikes  has 
been  due  to  their  localisation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  lack  of  any  counter-organisation  among  employers 
on  the  other.  As  strikes  have  been  limited  to  isolated 
districts,  or  branches  of  industry,  it  has  been  possible  to 
support  the  unemployed  artisans  from  the  contributions 
of  their  comrades  who  were  still  earning  wages ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  solidarity  among  the  capitalists,  indi¬ 
vidual  masters  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  their  workmen,  rather  than  incur  the  loss 
which  prolonged  resistance  would  have  entailed. 

It  w’ould  seem,  however,  that  now  the  action  of  trades- 
unions  is  to  be  met  by  similar  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  The  National  Confederation  of  Employers 
is,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  prospectus,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mr  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey,  “  in  no  sense  intended 
to  be  an  aggressive  body,  but  one  acting  for  purely 
defensive  purposes  against  the  designs  of  tmdes-unions, 
so  far  as  these  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  employers, 
to  the  freedom  of  non-unionist  operatives,  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community.”  We  may  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  accept  the  assertion  of  this  new  league  that  its 
object  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  masters  against 
the  hostility  of  trades-unions,  and,  for  this  end,  to 
protect  non-unionist  operatives  ;  but  we  rather  doubt 
whether  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community  will 
have  much  influence  on  its  policy.  The  first  questions 
w'hich  suggest  themselves  with  reference  to  this  new 
confederation  are.  Why  has  it  been  so  long  delayed  ? 
and.  Will  not  the  causes  which  have  prevented  its 
creation  hitherto  frustrate  or  cripple  its  future  action  ? 
The  bond  uniting  the  vast  masses  of  workmen  now 
owing  allegiance  to  trades-unions  is  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  a  cohesive  force  which  has  operated  in  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  society  in  general.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  gain,  which  is  the  main 
incentive  to  the  employment  of  capital,  is  a  repulsive,’ 
disintegrating  principle,  creating  conflicting  interests  in 
communities,  and  through  competition  setting  their  con¬ 
stituent  units  at  variance.  Is  it,  then,  probable  that  the 
projected  alliance  of  capitalists  will  be  able  to  maintain 
corporate  action  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Co-operation 
and  competition  are  incompatible  attitudes ;  but  without 
competition  between  employers  the  stream  of  capital  must 
stagnate  and  all  the  laws  of  commerce  be  suspended. 

Arguing,  then,  from  the  most  general  principles, — 
and  the  novelty  of  the  position  deprives  us  oi  other 
data, — we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  predict  a  very  pro- 
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,,  ^  master-league.  Should,  however,  that  to  a  terrible  extent.  Our  press,  too,  ia  open,  but 

e  orce  01  circumstances  lend  more  stability  to  the  open  only  to  those  who  know  or  use  a  certain  sesame. 

organisation  than  we  might  have  supposed  probable,  it  jf  ^nv  one  savs  No  ”  to  all  this  wo  would  ask  him 
IS  certain  that  the  sharply  defined  antacron'sm  botwepn  •  to  ail  inis,  wo  wouid  nirA 

Lahnnr  nnri  I  jm  in  the  first  placo  how  comes  it*  to  pass  that  no  English 

test  is  not  an  inSnof  *  terminate.  The  con-  journal  has  taken  adequate  notice  of  the  reception 

It  is  simnlft  ani'n*ri  ^  ®o™®.'^Titers  Call  it.  accorded  to  Mr  Bradlaugk  in  America?  We  are  told 

ranerpd  in^Vinaf  body  might  as  well  be  that  he  has  been  listened  to  by  larger  crowds  than  were 

nromiRi'nxT  ^  Camps  as  labourers  and  employers.  As  ever  attracted  by  Thackeray,  Tyndall,  or  even  Charles 
IvsW  a  settlement  of  this  para-  Dickens.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Mr 

m  f*  we  think  that  the  present  attitude  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  among  his 


11  - °  ,  —  - 7  lie  lias  ueea  iisi.eiiuu  lo  oy  mrifur  uruwuB  biuiu  were 

nromiRi'nxT  +Ti  ^  ®®  ^^bourers  and  employers.  As  ever  attracted  by  Thackeray,  Tyndall,  or  even  Charles 

IvrW  a  settlement  of  this  para-  Dickens.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Mr 

rJ  m  I  we  think  that  the  present  attitude  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  among  his 

rpi  .  .  sponsors.  Some  of  the  American  journals  speak  of  hi.s 

♦lift  ori’  ^®®®®'^®  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  oratory  in  high  terms;  and,  what  might  not  have  been 

^®*'  ®  disputes  could  not  mil  to  expected,  they  praise  the  moderation  of  his  political 

give  Continental  competitors  the  advantage  over  ns.  views.  Now  if  this  be  true,  it  may  bo  unpleasant— to 
0  pros  ra  ion  o  France  and  the  military  ascendency  some  it  unpleasant  news — but  it  is  worth  knowing 
o  erraany  seem  to  promise  Europe  a  long  immunity  and  pondering  over.  And  yet  no  English  journal  has 

^  consequent  development  apprised  its  readers  of  the  fact,  or  done  more  than 
ot  aU  branches  of  industry.  Hence  the  ever  increasing  barely  recognise  the  presence  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  ia 
danger  that,  while  our  masters  and  workmen  are  quar-  America.  We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  reticence 
re  ing,  our  neighbours  may  appropriate  the  booty.  A  on  the  part  of  our  chroniclers,  and  the  history  of  Ire- 
spacial  element  of  interest  in  the  recent  movement  is  the  land  perhaps  suggests  striking  examples.  What  journal 
poitical  significance  which  it  bears.  The  National  Con-  previous  to  1865  took  cognisance  of  the  existence  of 
ederation  ^ows  its  intention  “  to  watch  over,  with  a  Fenianism?  If  it  was  spoken  of  at  all,  a  sneer  or  a  passing 
view  to  influence,  all  legislation  afiecting  industrial  reference  was  deemed  suflScient.  There  was  no  consider:. - 
questions.  In  the  forecast  of  the  approaching  general  tion  given  by  the  guides  of  opinion  to  what  was  deemed 
e  ection,  it  IS  not  difficult  to  understand  what  such  an  merely  the  extravagances  of  lunatic  peasants  and  patriotic 
announcement  implies.  We  shall  have  labourers’  and  apprentices,  until  an  invasion  of  Canada  and  an  outbreak 
masters  c^di^tes  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  consti-  in  Ireland  taught  us  our  mistake.  Are  we  wrong  in 
tuencies.  Mr  Potter  seems  to  think  that  the  present  saying  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  now  repeat- 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  legislation  which  ing  this  error,  and  are  engaged  in  writing  down,  by  not 
oir  \V imam  Harcourt  advocated  at  the  end  of  last  ses-  writing  about.  Home  Rule?  It  is  only  from  a  few  of 
Sion.  But  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  have  been  them  that  one  can  learn  the  existence  of  such  a  national 
also  generally  identified  with  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  agitation  ;*and  one  might  read  for  months  not  a  few  well- 
and  the  declining  fortunes  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  informed  and  enterprising  English  journals  and  yet 
riends  make  them  less  than  ever  able  to  dispense  with  imagine  that  every  Irishman  out  of  Bedlam  was  loyal, 
their  support  at  the  present  juncture.  Many  of  the  attached  to  England,  and  proud  of  his  connection  with  her. 
reforms,  indeed,  which  the  Masters’  Union  has  under-  But  we  need  not  go  to  America  or  Ireland  for  illus- 
taken  to  obstruct  are  so  obviously  just  that  they  can  trations  when  we  have  them  nearer  home  in  abundance, 
^arcely  1^  expected  to  incur  more  than  party  opposition.  No  journal  ventured  to  print  what  most  people  o^nljp 
The  political  aspect  of  the  question  is  critical  and  per-  said  at  the  time  when  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales- 
plexing ;  but,  as  Mr  Potter  intimates,  the  .numerical  produced  so  much  cant  and  commiserating  drivel  of  which 
preponderance  of  the  labouring  classes,  under  an  ex-  the  nation  is  now  heartily  ashamed.  One  need  not  blame ' 
tended  franchise  and  ballot  voting,  will,  no  doubt,  give  editors  for  want  of  courage  on  that  trying  occasion.  Per- 
the  popular  cause  considerable  strength  at  the  forth-  haps  etiquette  or  interest  was  too  strong  for  them  to  fight 
coming  elections  ;  and  since  the  questions  at  issue  against,  but  still  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  that  they  were 
between  Labour  and  Capital  are  vital  enough  to  arouse  compelled  to  join  in  the  fulsome  chorus  and  to  print 
the  keenest  rivalry  on  either  side,  we  shall  have  a  good  what  they  must  have  known  to  be  odious.  Loyalty  is 
opportunity  of  testing  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  the  one  subject  above  all  others,  perhaps,  about  which 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  Ihe  efficiency  of  the  most  English  journalists  are  guilty  of  this  form  of  auppreesio 


recent  improvements  in  our  electoral  machinery. 

T.  W.  Levin. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  time  when  minorities  or  even  all  majorities  shall 
be  fully  represented  by  the  press  of  England  has  not  yet 
come.  It  does  not  express,  and  perhaps  does  not  even 
pretend  to  express,  a  vast  mass  of  opinion  that  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  readers  who  must  bo  conciliated.  We  could 
name  persons  and  causes  not  a  few  that  suffer  from  a 
conspiracy  of  silence.  Even  our  most  intelligent  and 
enlightened  journals  pass  by  a  great  many  things 
which  are  important,  but  which  respectable  people  do 
not  like.  The  very  journalists  who  privately  laugh  at 
Mrs  Grundy  professionally  bow  to  her  awful  power, 
and,  as  a  rule,  chronicle  only  what  will  be  agreeable  to 
her.  Many  editors,  who  are  individually  fearless,  treat 
their  readers  as  a  nurse  treats  a  timid  child,  who  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  dark.  In  saying  this,  w’e  do 


veri.  When  a  dowry  has  to  bo  voted  or  a  Royal  Nursery 
to  be  endowed,  the  criticism  uttered  by  man  to  man  in 
society  is  plain  and  often  severe.  But  the  very  person 
who  says  to  his  companion  at  a  dinner  table,  apropos  of  a 
vote  of  a  few  thousands  for  some  Princess,  that  it  “  is  too 
bad,”  perhaps  pens  an  article  which  be^ns  by  declaring 
that  Britons  never  will  bo  slaves,  and  that  they  must  pay 
up.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  the  printed  words  ot 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  do  not  correspond  to,  or  give 
any  idea  of,  the  spoken  words  of  Society;  that  in  its 
comments  on  men  and  things  and  its  selection  ut 
news  English  journalism,  guided  by  narrow  rules 
or  false  etiquette,  assumes  almost  invariably  the 
existence  of  an  uniform  orthodoxy  and  Royalty 
which  are  fictitious.  It  takes  for  granted  what  edu¬ 
cated  people  have  long  ceased  to  assume.  It  is  more 
Conservative  than  the  most  of  Englishmen  ^  really 
are.  It  never  criticises  institutions  and  dogmas  which  are 
daily  subjected  to  oral  criticism.  Though  not  afraid  to 
print  freely  full  details  of  the  most  indecorous  trial. 


not  throw  out  grievous  insinuations  against  our  contem-  it  will  not  give  adequate  expression  to  any  one  wiio 
poraries,  or  impute  to  them  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  calls  in  question  a  dogma  of  current  theology  or 
high  moral  tone  of  English  journalism  will  not  be  ques-  morality.  Journalism  has  picked  up  some  of  the  tricks 
tioned  or  cavilled  at  by  those  who  know  it  best;  but  is  of  the  pulpit.  It  does  not  speak  out.  It  does  not  face 
there  not,  in  the  conduct  even  of  our  first  journals,  a  fundamental  questions  much  canvassed.  apout 

great  deal  oi  suppresslo  veri — suppression  not  the  less  many  things  a  species  of  cant  in  vogue  which  able  editore 

real  because  the  work  of  honest  men  ?  Do  not  they  have  not  yet  expelled  from  their  columns.  Above  al  , 
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does  not  meddle  with  it ;  but  Mrs  Grundy  does,  and  newspapers,  the  working  classes  are  represented  in  tii 
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English  press  as  imperfectly  as  they  were  represented  in 
Parliament  before  1832. 

It  is  easy  to  analyse  the  cause  of  this  suppression. 
Most  of  our  journals  are  commercial  speculations.  They 
appeal,  therefore,  to  the  wealthy,  and  the  well-to-do,  and 
the  respectable.  Great  power  as  it  is,  English  journalism 
is  an  appanage  of  advertising.  It  looks  for  success  to 
powerful  people,  who  don’t  care  to  have  their  prejudices 
rubbed  the  wrong  way.  Perhaps  it  is  almost  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  they  should  be  quite  cosmopolitan  or 
catholic.  It  is  barely  in  human  nature  to  start  a  journal 
to  be  the  organ  of  everybody  who  asks  the  use  of  it. 
The  editor  must,  in  the  first  place,  grind  his  own  meal, 
and  he  may  fairly  say  that  he  cannot  fill  the  hopper  with 
the  alien  grain  of  X  or  Y,  who  should  have  mills  of 
their  own.  He  whose  readers  go  to  church  or  chapel 
and  venerate  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
fill  two  or  three  columns  w'ith  reports  of  the  doings  of 
Mr  Bradlaugh.  He  sells,  and  he  will  perhaps  avow’  the 
articles  which  his  customers  want.  He  is  not  bound,  he 
will  tell  you,  to  use  his  capital,  his  brains,  and  his  position 
for  the  benefit  of  others  than  his  clients.®  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  cogency  of  much  of  this  line  of  apology.  But  what 
a  confession,  so  far  as  the  claims  of  English  journalism 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  what  is  going  on  are  concerned  ! 
One  inevitably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  English 
journalism  is,  too  often,  far  from  being  a  correct,  full 
expression  of  the  life  of  England.  Proud  though  we 
may  be  of  our  press,  its  growth  is  not  yet  complete. 
One  day  it  will  chronicle  events  somewhat  more 
according  to  their  importance.  J.  M. 


CHRISTMAS  CHARITY. 

The  anatomy  of  virtue  and  vice  would  be  a  fine  sub¬ 
ject  to  occupy  the  pen  of  a  modern  Burton.  Much  might 
be  said  of  the  relativity  of.  these  two  inherent  qualities  of 
human  nature  ;  and  however  the  fundamental  principles 
might  fare  in  such  a  disquisition,  their  outw’ard  mani¬ 
festations  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  come  out  very 
indifferently  from  the  process.  No  doubt  the  conditions 
of  time,  place,  manner,  degree,  and  the  like,  must  be  | 
held  to  modify  every  predication  of  our  virtues  and  ' 
vices ;  the  analysis  of  human  life,  like  the  'analysis  of  a 
sentence,  turns,  to  no  small  extent,  upon  the  force  of  its 
adverbs.  To  ascend  from  n  rather  fantastic  abstract  to 
a  matter-of-fact  concrete,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are 
certain  traditional  Christmas  virtues  which  are  about  as 
conventional  amongst  us  os  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  and 
in  which  we  indulge,  as  in  plum-pudding  and  mince- 
])ie3,  until  the  fit  has  passed  over  us  ?  “  Peace  and  good¬ 
will  ”  for  instance ;  charity,  as  exhibited  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  flannel  and  coals,  and  in  the  entertainment  of 
crossing-sw’eepers ;  brotherly  love,  as  extended  in  ser¬ 
mons  and  leading  articles  towards  the  human  race  in 
general  and  nobody  in  particular?  Nothing  contributed 
so  much  to  earn  for  Charles  Dickens  his  great  popularity 
and  firm  hold  on  the  aft’ections  of  Englishmen  as  that 
early  series  of  Annuals  in  which  he  extolled  the  virtue 
of  Christmas  charity — now  softening  the  hard  nature  of 
a  Scroodge,  now  consoling  the  w'retcheduess  of  a  Toby 
Vetch.  Christmas  to  Dickens  was  a  season  depending 
for  its  sanctity  and  sweetness  upon  no  mere  religious 
associations.  He  instinctively  recognised  that  it  is  from 
Nature  herself  that  the  festival  in  the  first  instance  de-  • 
rives  its  hallowed  character,  and  that  it  possesses  a  holi¬ 
ness  of  its  own  apart  from  any  accident  of  the  almanac. 
When  brute  nature  is  at  its  dullest  and  dreariest,  then 
human  nature  is  at  its  loftiest  and  best.  When  the 
corporeal  is  numbed  and  chilled,  the  intellectual  is 
brightened  and  invigorated.  It  is  ns  though  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  outer  world,  contracting  the  inert 
material  substance,  served  only  to  excite  and  expand  the 
“  immaterial  essence  ”  of  humanity.  How  else  are  we 
to  account  for  the  universal  tendency  of  the  human 
family  to  draw’  nearer  to  ono  another  in  fellow-feeling 
and  brotherhood  at  this  particular  season  of  the  vear — a 
tendency  which  has  undoubtedly  been  detected  amongst 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  in  every  age  and  under 
every  sky  ? 


There  is  much  more  than  what  is  merely  conventional 
and  traditional  in  this  special  winter-phase  of  sympathy. 
It  is  not  all  tradition  and  convention  which  unlocks  the 
larder  door,  unbuttons  the  breeches-pocket,  unbinds  the 
hardened  heart.  It  is  a  very  legitimate  and  no  doubt 
an  exceedingly  useful  sentiment  which  makes  the  bowels 
of  men  yearn  upon  each  other  at  the  present  moment. 
Paterfamilias  carving  his  sirloin  in  the  midst  of  a  rising 
and  hungry  generation,  the  City  merchant  sipping  his 
crusted  port,  the  anxious  tradesman  grudging  himself 
even  these  two  or  three  holidays,  all  overflow  with 
brotherly  kindness,  for  no  other  assignable  reason  than 
that  “  it  is  Christmas,”  that  their  neighbours  do  it  with 
them,  and  their  fathers  did  it  before  them.  Christmas- 
boxes  are  dispensed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  money  is 
lavished  about  in  a  w'ay  calculated  to  distress  the  minds 
of  the  stern  economists  who  manage  the’  Charity  Organi¬ 
sation  Society.  Everybody  gives  in  some  form  or 
another ;  the  very  miser  and  misanthrope  will  so  far  do 
violence  to  their  principles  as  to  mutter,  “Bo  thou 
clothed  and  fed.”  The  sentiment  is  epidemic,  and  there 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  catch  it  with  each  returning 
year.  We  may  pooh-pooh,  resist,  protest ;  but,  like 
Byron’s  lady,  still  protesting,  we  yield  at  last.  The 
plum-pudding  would  lose  its  savour  without  it,  the  holly 
its  sacredness,  the  mistletoe  its  sanctifying  influence  on 
all  who  meet  beneath  its  boughs.  Amongst  the  quaint 
old  Pagan  rites  with  which  the  Romans  observed  an 
approximate  day  in  the  calendar  came  what  were  called 
the  Saturnalia,  when  the  masters  humbled  themselves 
into  slaves,  and  the  slaves  were  permitted  to  style  them¬ 
selves  masters.  Now  that  the  festival  of  Christmas  has 
been  adopted  and  pranked  out  anew  by  the  Church,  this 
^tradition  also  has  become  Galileanised,  and  it  is  our 
wont  to  eat  and  drink  ourselves  into  the  notion  that  the 
poor  and  needy  are,  after  all,  our  equals,  and  that  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  be  kind  and  charitable  towards  them.  So 
that  it  does,  in  fact,  occasionally  happen  that  wretched¬ 
ness  is  relieved  and  sorrow’  mitigated  for  no  stronger 
reason  than  the  recurrence  of  Christmas  Day. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  all  of  us  equally  penetrable 
to  charitable  feelings,  either  at  Christmas-time  or  at  any 
other  season.  Charity  does  not  always  hit  our  mood, 
nor  does  it  invariably  occur  to  our  unassisted  minds  to 
indulge  in  promiscuous  gratitude,  or  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  universal  brotherly  love.  Men  are  apt  to 
forget,  over  their  Christmas  dinners,  that  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  humanity  live  without  any  such  formality  as 
dinner  at  all  ;  and  that  a  still  larger  number — victims 
of  their  creditors,  or  of  the  gout,  or  of  their  cooks — 
rarely  feel  themselves  moved  to  a  lively  sentiment  of 
philanthropy.  On  Christmas  Day  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  more  comfortable  half  of  humanity  should 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  other  and  less  expansive 
half ;  but  when  the  great  festival  has  passed  away,  and 
Digestion  has  begun  its  fatal  work,  there  %iay  be  more 
hope  that  the  reverse  of  the  picture  will  attract  its  due 
share  of  attention.  Even  now,  when  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  New  Year,  and  our  Christianised  Satur¬ 
nalia  are  all  but  over,  it  would  not  be  very  surpris¬ 
ing  if  an  element  of  cynicism  should  begin  to  mingle 
itself  with  the  philanthropic  leaven  which  has  been 
working  within  us,  and  a  suspicion  should  gather 
strength  in  our  hearts  that  all  is  not  so  well  with 
the  world  as  we  had  imagined.  An  out-door  pauper 
— one  of  London’s  hundred  thousand — quavers  bis 
melancholy  discord  in  the  street,  or  our  eye  falls  on 
another  case  of  wife-beating  cr  suicide  in  the  morning’s 
paper,  and  we  begin  to  realise  that  our  brotherly  love 
has  not  yet  made  much  way  against  the  misery  of  our 
immediate  neighbours.  We  read  of  the  slave-trade  in 
Cuba  or  Fiji,  or  in  our  own  protectorate  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  forthwith  our  comfortable  faith  is  “smitten 
through  w’ith  doubt.”  We  remember  the  mad  and  mur¬ 
derous  w’ork  w’hich  is  going  on  in  Spain,  in  Cuba,  in 
South  America,  in  Sumatra,  in  Western  Africa,  and  the 
I  legend  of  “  peace  and  good-will  ”  is  converted  into  a 
j  mocker}\  We  revert  again  to  our  own  prosperous  and 
i  industrious  country,  where,  nevertheless,  the  servant  is 
1  turned  against  his  master,  and  the  master,  on  the  very 
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eve  of  Christmas,  declares  implacable  war  against  his 
servant,  and  our  hearts  misgive  us  more  and  more  for 
the  charity  which  we  ’  had  striven  so  hard  to  believe  in. 
We^  are  much  disposed  to  cast  our  Christmas  allegory 
behind  our  backs,  and  declare  that  our  belief  in  humanity 
has  been  all  misplaced,  and  that  Christmas  charity  is 
indeed  as  cold  as  the  proverb  represents  it.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  dream  may  have  done  us  much  good — our 
Christmas  may  not  have  been  all  in  vain.  If  our  fellow- 
creatures  gain  in  the  end  by  living  until  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  help  them,  it  will  not  much  signify 
whether  they  are  helped  by  our  Christmas  dream  or  by 
our  New  Year’s  awakening;  except  that  the  dream  was 
but  temporary,  whilst  the  awakening  may  possibly 
endure  for  another  twelvemonth.  J.  P. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Committee  of  Thirty, 
appointed  by  the  majority  of  the  French  Assembly  to 
prepare  the  Constitutional  Bills,  is  loth  to  proceed  with 
its  task.  It,  in  fact,  represents  the  rural  monarchical 
and  obscurantist  party  even  more  completely  than  the 
Government  itself,  and  is  not,  like  the  latter,  constrained 
by  a  responsibility  to  the  country,  and  a  wholesome  dread 
of  the  Left.  No  good  can  come  out  of  its  deliberations  ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  succeeds  in  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  in  a  hurry 
to  burke  the  public  opinion  of  France  ;  and  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  does  not  bestir  itself  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his 
colleagues  will  doubtless  carry  out  their  threat  of  intro¬ 
ducing  “  Bills  which  they  regard  as  of  an  urgent  character, 
and  especially  one  relating  to  the  Electoral  Law.’*  We 
look  anxiously  to  the  action  of  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc, 
Gambetta,  and  their  friends, — men  whom  fate  has  made 
responsible  for  the  salvation  of  France.  That  they 
are  alert  in  mind,  we  know.  Our  anxiety  is  to  see  the 
results. 

Archbishop  Manning, — who,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
convert,  would  probably  have  figured  amongst  the  last 
batch  of  Cardinals, — has  been  collecting  together  at  his 
house  a  select  audience  to  listen  to  a  striking  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper  on  “  Caesarisra  and  Ultramon- 
tanism,”  printed  in  Wednesday’s  Times.  The  paper  is 
striking  mainly  because  of  its  fallacies.  It  asserts  that 
the  principal  enemy  of  the  Papacy,  in  every  country  and 
in  every  age,  has  been  the  civil  power ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  form  of  civil  power  known  as  Caesarism.  But  what, 
then,  becomes  of  the  popular  movements  in  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  which  have  been  in  various  ages  and 
countries  carried  on  by  the  Hussites,  the  Waldenses,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Huguenots,  the  Wicliffites,  and  the 
later  English  Protestants,  almost  all  of  whom  had  to 
struggle  in  the  first  instance  against  Kings  and  Kaisers, 
as  well  as  against  the  Pope  ?  The  motive  power  has 
always  been  in  the  people,  and  Ciesar  has  been — at  least 
in  the  religious  movements  of  Western  Europe — their 
tool  as  well  as  their  despot. 

The  great  Baldacchino  case  is  settled.  The  clergyman 
who  wanted  his  canopy  has  been  told  that  he  cannot 
have  it;  and,  unlike  most  spoiled  children,  he  has 
acquiesced  in  the  decision.  In  the  meanwhile  we  hear 
of  a  Gloucestershire  vicar — a  man  of  exemplary  life  and 
character — being  prosecuted  for  elevating  his  bread  ;  of 
a  rector  in  the  north,  who  cannot,  obtain  a  license  for 
his  ritualistic  curates  ;  of  a  clergyman,  near  London,  at 
feud  with  his  churchwardens  on  account  of  similar 
tendencies ;  and  a  dozen  other  such  cases,  which  are 
bringing  scandal  on  religion  and  profit  to  lawyers. 
When  will  these  impracticable  clergymen  learn  that  their 
present  position  is  an  absolute  mistake  ?  What  they 
need  is  religious  freedom.  They  can  have  it  any  day  by 
simply  leaving  the  State  Church.  So  long  as  they  cling 
to  the  skirts  of  Erastianism  they  cannot  expect  to  keep 
a  clear  conscience.  To  men  like  the  Vicar  of  Prestbury 
we  boldly  sav.  Come  out  of  her ;  she  is  an  andean  thing.  ) 


There  can  be  no  fellowship  between  the  ideal  which  a 
devout  Christian  sets  up,  and  the  ideal  presented  by  a 
corrupt  and  pampered  Establishment. 

The  case  of  the  Head  Mastership  pf  Rugby  has  come 
prominently  forw’ard  again  this  week,  as  it  did  in  tho 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Dr  Hayman  naturally 
protests  against  his  dismissal,  and  we  must  allow  that  he 
has  been  somewhat  harshly  treated.  .  Justice,  fortu¬ 
nately,  has  no  politics ;  or  we  might  bo  content  to  see  a 
Tory  ousted  from  what  had  come  to  bo  looked  upon  as 
a  Liberal  and  Broad-Church  school.  Tho  appointment 
of  Dr  Hayman  may  have  been  a  too  venturous  act  on 
the  part  of  the  old  Trustees ;  but  his  opponents  lost  no 
time  in  putting  themselves  hopelessly  in  the  wrong,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  new  Head  Master  ought  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  oflScials  with  the  most 
thorough  persistency.  It  is  monstrous  to  imagine  that 
political  and  religious  prejudices  are  henceforth  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  supreme  influence  in  ourjpublic  schools  ;  just  as 
monstrous  as  it  is  to  demand  that  a  Head  Master  is  to  bo 
thwarted  and  superciliously  treated  by  his  assistants, 
whom  “  custom  ’*  and  “  tradition  ”  have  made  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  control.  This  disagreeable  Rugby  episode 
is  another  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  nationali¬ 
sation  and  secularisation  of  ,oitr  public  schools.  Wo 
should  be  slow  to  admit  that  the  cabal  of  Dr  Hayman’s 
assistants,  though  professedly  directed  against  a  Conser¬ 
vative  High-Churchman, was  in  any  way  characteristic  of 
men  of  Liberal  proclivities. 

The  late  contributors  to  that  pugnacious  organ  tho 
Anti-Oamc-Latv  CiVeaZar  have  entered  into  their  Valhalla. 
The  Circular  has  done  its  work  by  raising  tho  question  of 
Game-Law  Repeal  to  its  due  importance  amongst  tho 
leading  political  questions  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  dis¬ 
continued  with  its  thirty-sixth  number  on  Saturday  last. 
We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  shall 
be  a  special  object  to  us  in  the  future  to  see  that  this 
question,  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Anti-Game  Law 
League  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity,  does  not 
suffer  by  the  discontinuance  of  its  special  advocate  in 
the  press.  It  is  consonant  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
tho  Examiner  that  its  pages  should  always  be  heartily 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  all  genuine  measures  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  emancipation  ;  and  we  believe  that  there  are 
few  which  better  deserve  such  a  description  than  the 
demand  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  existing  Game-Laws. 
The  first  article  of  our  present  issue,  written  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League,  clearly  defines  the  position  which  this 
question  now  occupies. 


Not  the  least  strange  feature  in  the  correspondence 
from  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  part  that  seems  to  be  taken 
by  the  Fantee  w'omen.  The  interesting  and  able  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Standard  throws  a  curious  side  light 
on  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  “  Woman  Ques¬ 
tion.”  In  this  country  we  are  continually  presented 
with  an  exact  portrait  of  Woman  according  to  Nature — 
a  soft,  tender  creature,  whose  special  mission  we  may 
describe  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  emollit  mores  nec  sinit 
esseferos.  The  absolute  inferiority  of  the  femQrle  sex  in 
all  the  greater  faculties  of  mind  and  body  is  a  tlieme  upon 
which  our  sentimentalists  are  never  wearied  of  descant¬ 
ing.  But  the  Standard's  •  correspondent  tells  us  that 
among  the  Fantees,  as  among  so  many  other  tribes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  female  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  male.  The  Fantees  certainly  seem  as  despicable  a 
fraternity  as  the  most  Quixotic  of  “  Protectors  ”  could 
meet ;  and  when  they  see  even  unarmed  Ashantees,  they 
hide  behind  the  women.  The  women,  it  seems,  do  all 
the  work,  asking  their  “  lords  ’*  nothing  more  than  to 
fight  for  them,  which  is  about  the  last  thing  their 
“lords’*  are  inclined  to  do.  But,  if  it  must  be 
confessed,  our  pleasure  at  the  discovery  that  in  some 
quarters  of  the  globe  the  male  sex  is  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  inferiority  hardly  reconciles  us  to  the 
stern  measures  that  the  incensed  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  suggests.  He  wishes  a  regiment  of  the  Fantee 
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women  to  be  armed  and  sent  to  the  front,  with  the  hope 
that  such  a  spectacle  would  excite  some  courage  even  in 
the  male  Fantee  breast.  We  distrust  the  expedient.  If 
the  Fantee  can,  without  any  twingo  of  conscience,  throw 
upon  his  wife  all  the  burden  of  toiling  for  a  family,  and 
supporting  him  and  his  children,  why  should  he  be 
disconcerted  when  the  wife  sets  out  with  a  baby  on  one 
shoulder  and  a  musket  on  the  other  ? 


But  have  not  the  Darwinians  something  to  say  against 
the  Ashantee  war  ?  Are  we  not  interfering  with  a 
reckless  and  unholy  disregard  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  ?  Loft  to  themselves  the  wretched  Fantees 
would  be  gradually  crushed  out,  and  their  women  would 
fall  into  worthier  hands.  Why  should  we  go  to  extir¬ 
pate  a  race  of  brave  and  vigorous  men  in  order  that  the 
next  generation  on  the  Gold  Coast  should  have  for  fathers 
those  wretched,  useless  cravens,  wlio  have  to  be  driven 
into  action  with  tlie  whip  ?  We  might  almost  infer  that 
it  was  the  destiny  of  the  tribes  that  the  hardy  and 
vigorous  men  of  the  higher  lands  should  press  down 
from  time  to  time  on  the  pestilential  plains  or  the  coast, 
in  order  to  prevent  tlie  breed  being  extirpated  by  its  utter 
worthlessness.  This  operation  seems  as  constant  and 
natural  as  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  when  they  come 
down  to  the  plains.  If  it  be  so,  we  can  no  more  stem 
the  tide  of  Ashantee  invasion  than  we  can  make  the 
glaciers  go  back  up  the  mountains. 


At  the  present  time,  when  Tory  orators  are  en¬ 
larging  on  the  excellent  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
earning  ISs.  a  week,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  the 
cost  of  keeping  charity  children.  A  statement  made 
by  Mr  Williams,  Secretary  to  the  National  Refuges  for 
Destitute  Children,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Social  Science 
Association,  throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  His 
society  is  a  large  one,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  of  22,000Z. 
a  year.  With  this  sum  it  keeps  750  children.  If  these 
figures  are  exact,  it  seems  that  in  order  to  keep  a  single 
child  for  a  year  in  one  of  the  refuges  the  public  must 
subscribe  a  sum  of-  not  less  than  291.  Os.  8d.  According 
to  this  scale,  and  taking  a  small  family  of  four  children, 
none  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  w’ork,  an  agricultural 
labourer  ought  to  have  an  income  of  I76Z.  a-year,  or 
sixty-seven  shillings  and  eightpence  a  week.  In  other 
words,  if  hardworking  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
children  are  to  be  as  well  off  as  the  fortunate  children  of 
charity,  their  wages  ought  to  be  very  nearly  six  times 
their  present  amount.  j| 


It  is  manifest  that  the  British  public,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  finds  it  impossible 
to  entertain  any  great  amount  of  awe  at  the  sight  of  a 
gamekeeper — even  when  acting  on  behalf  of  Royalty, 
and  dressed  in  his  very  “  best  coat  with  brass  buttons,” 
and  carrying  “  a  polished  walking-stick.”  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  experience  of  her  Majesty’s  head  game- 
keeper,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  was  con- 
tumeliously  treated  in  Windsor-park.  Four  men  were 
taking  a  Sunday  walk  in  that  favourite  pleasure-ground, 
when  the  sight  of  the  respectable  head  gamekeeper 
touched  some  spring  or  other  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  them— a  certain  Mr  Tidbury.  He  forthwith  “made 
a  noise  with  his  hat,  and  said  ‘  Hallo !  Hi,  hi !  ’  ” 
Her  Majesty’s  keeper  came  up  in  great  wrath,  and  sternly 
demanded  :  “  Did  you  call  me  ?  ”  “  No,  sir,  I  did  not,” 

observed  Mr  Tidbury.  Whereupon  the  keeper  called  his 
tormentor  “a  (adjective)  liar,”  and  applied  the  polished 
walking-stick  to  his  back.  The  transaction  w’as  some¬ 
what  dramatic,  reminding  one  of  the  first  scene  in  Homeo 
and  JuUety  where  the  biting  of  a  thumb  leads  to  similar 
consequences.  The  county  magistrate.s  before  whom 
her  Majesty’s  keeper  was  brought  to  account  mildly 
reproved  his  violence;  but  as  there  had  undoubtedly 
been  great  provocation,  and  as  brass  buttons  and  a 
polished  walking-stick  must  naturally  go  for  something, 
they  held  the  assault  to  have  been  justifiable,  and 
mulcted  poor  Mr  Tidbury  in  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings 
for  coming  to  complain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“  FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  ”  AND  THE  LATE  J.  S.  MILL. 


Sir, — I  suppose  most  of  your  subscribers  who,  like  myself, 
lament  the  loss  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  have  read  with  feelings  of 
mingled  pain  and  indignation  the  bitter  and  unjust  review  of 
the  recently-published  autobiography  of  the  great  inductive 
philosopher  which  appears  in  the  December  number  of 
Fraser's  Magazine.  Now  when  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
allows  his  contributor,  after  vilifying  the  departed  one’s 
name  and  works,  to  propose  that  “  a  Mill  professorship  ”  be 
endowed  “  for  the  delivery  of  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
against  the  noxious  doctrines  he  has  diffused,”  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  disciples  of  Mill  to  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf 
and  to  adopt  the  et  tu  quoque  system  of  retort.  Mill,  in  his 
Autobiography,  j)age  206,  says  : — “  Soon  after  this  time  I  took 
fix)m  tlieir  repository  a  portion  of  the  unpublished  papers 
which  I  had  w  ritten  during  the  last  years  of  unmarri^  life, 


and  shaped  them,  with  some  additional  matter,  into  the  little 
work  entitled  *  Utilitarianism  ;  ’  wdiich  was  first  published 


in  three  parts  in  successive  numbers  of  Fraser's  Magazine^ 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  volume.”  Thus  the  very 
magazine  which  now  calls  his  doctrines  noxious  was  the  very 
first  one  to  publish  them  in  1870.  Surely  is  con¬ 

demned  on  its  own  reasoning  of  being  a  propagator  of 
unsound  doctrine  \  I  am,  &c., 

Peckham  Rye.  T.  J.  C. 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY  PRACTITIONER  OF  MEDICINE  IN  JAPAN. 


Sir, — The  following  extract  from  the  Japan  'Weekly  Maily 
September  13,  1873,  which  has  been  just  forwarded  to  me 
from  that  country,  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who 
share  w  ith  me  in  earnestly  desiring  the  political  and  industrial 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Is  it  not  inspiring  to  see  the 
civilisation  of  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgn  conveyed  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  a  young  lady,  so  lately  a 
distinguished  student  of  medicine  in  these  three  centres  of 
medical  study  ?  How  sad,  too,  to  reflect  that  so  many  barriers 
w'ere  placed  in  the  way  of  Mrs  Ayrton’s  medical  studies,  and 
that,  although  she  knows  more  of  the  science  of  medicine 
than  nine-tenths  of  our  young  M.D.’s,  she  was  unable  to  get 
her  degree  from  ungiiitefiil  Edinburgh  or  slothful  London. 
At  my  advice,  she  did  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  the 
unmerited  honour  of  stooping  to  accept  their  grudgingly 
given  and  feeble  certificate  before  leaving  her  native  London, 
as  this  w'as  the  only  British  medical  certificate  granted  to 
educated  medical  w’omen.  Nothing  could  more  strongly 
point  to  the  necessity  for  the  speedy  political  enfranchisement 
of  w’omen  in  this  country  than  Mrs  Ayrton’s  case.  Were 
women  enfranchised,  members  of  Parliament  would  speedily 
find  it  convenient  to  listen  to  their  demands  for  the  rights  of 
human  beings,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  practise  any  of 
the  lucrative  arts.  As  it  is,  the  present  members  have  too 
little  time  to  attend  to  such  a  small  thing’as  the  protests  of  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  because  that 
part  is  without  a  vote.  I  am,  &c., 

Cu ARLES  R.  Drysdale,  M.D. 

London,  December  15,  1873. 

P.S. — Several  English  ladies  are  at  present  contemplating 
a  residence  of  four  yeai*s  in  Paris,  to  study  medicine  there. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  make  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
less  callous  to  the  wants  of  such  heroic  women  ? 


[“  We  understand  that  an  English  lady,  Mrs  Chaplin  Ayrton, 
wife  of  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  of  the  ‘New  Im})erial  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering’  at  Tokei,  has  recently  settled  in  that 
city  with  the  intention  of  pmetising  me<licine.  This  lady  has 
studied  at  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  Her  professional 
education  commenced  at  the  London  Female  Meaical  College 
in  1867-68,  and  at  the  hospital  in  connection  w  ith  that  Insti¬ 
tution.  Ill  1869  she  passed  the  pi-eliminary  examination  of 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  London.  The  second  examination  held  liy 
this  boily  having  been  closed  to  women  since  Mrs  Garrett- 
Anderson  had,  by  passing  it,  obtained  their  qualification  of 
Licentiatey  Mrs  Chaplin  Ayrton  presented  herself  in  October, 
1869,  at  the  first  matriculation  examination  to  which  w’omeu 
were  ever  admitted  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
passed  wdth  hououi*s.  She  was  a  student  at  the  University 
during  four  years,  receiving  also  instruction  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
In  addition  to  attending  all  the  medicitl  classes  open  to 
w’omen  in  Scotland,  and  gaining  honours  at  all  the  examina¬ 
tions  held  in  connection  with  them,  Mi*s  Ayrton  has  studied 
at  the  hospitals  and  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  in  Paris,  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  coui^se  at  the  University  de  France, 


had  conferred  on  her  by  the  two  faculties  the  degrees  of 
Bachelier-es-sciences  and  Bachelier-ys-lettres,  in  recognition 
of  her  precious  successes  in  Great  Britain.  The  London 
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Obstetrical  Society’s  examination  for  midwives  being  the  only 
remaining  medicjil  examination  in  Great  Britain  to  which  she 
^  access,  Mrs  Chaplin  Ayrton  presented  herself, 

and  received  the  certificate  and  approbation  of  the  Society. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  lady  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  medical  experience  ;  we,  therefore,  trust  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  career  awaits  her  in  Japan.”] 


THE  GRAVE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Kaulbach  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new 
museum  at  Berlin  called  the  “  Huunenschlacht,”  “  the  battle 
of  the  Huns,”  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  slain  warriors,  as 
soon  as  they  have  freed  themselves  from  their  earthly  raiments, 
rush  to  an  even  more  ferocious  contest  in  the  skies*  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  horrid  in  this  idea  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of  its  duration,  in  this 
intrusion  upon  the  holy  calm  of  death  by  the  violent  throl^ 
bings  of  unabated  passion.  By  something  akin  to  this  feeling 
of  horror  the  present  writer  was  struck,  when  he  stood  some 
time  ago  by  the  resting-place  of  the  greatest  German  lyrist 
of  our  age,  on  the  grave  of  the,  exiled  Heinrich  Heine  at 
Paris. 

This  grave  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  celebrated  buttes^  where  the  ricketty  windmill  tells 
its  tale,  some  say  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  where  recently 
the  death  grapple  of  the  Commune  took  place.  It  strikes 
the  visitor  even  in  that  (compared  with  the  splendid 
ville  - des  •  morts  of  the  Pere  Lachaise)  extremely  simple 
burial  ground,  by  its  absolute  want  of  ornamentation.  Heine, 
like  Charles  Dickens,  had  a  peculiar  bias  of  idiosyncrasy 
against  anything  suggesting  the  idea  of  Pompes  funebres.  He 
strictly  forbade  the  performance  of  all  religious  rites  (mass  or 
Kadosh,  as  he  specines  them  in  one  of  his  poems),  or  profane 
speeches  at  his  burial,  and  also  stated  in  his  last  will  that 
his  widow,  the  “faithful  Mathilde,”  was  not  to  diminish 
the  scanty  remains  of  his  property  by  any  unnecessary 
expense  for  the  discharge  of  masons’  or  architects’  bills.  In 
consequence  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  modeiiitely- 
sized  piece  of  common  stone,  standing  upright  on  another 
horizontal  slab  of  the  same  material,  under  which  the  coffin 
lies.  The  only  inscription  on  the  grave  is  the  name  of  its 
inhabitant,  but  this  name  attracts  every  year  numbers  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  come  to  see  the 
hallowed  place  where  the  singer  of  “  Lazarus  ”  rests  from  his 
sufferings.  One  of  the  latest  pilgrims  had  been  a  sentimental 
countryman  of  the  poet,  who,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
interesting  fact  of  his  arrival,  had  written  his  name  (I  think  it 
was  Stolle,  from  Leipsic,  in  Saxony),  on  the  tombstone. 
Underneath  the  name  he  had  quoted,  in  large  German  cha¬ 
racters,  two  beautiful,  but  slightly  hackneyed  lines  from 
Schiller’s  ‘  Siegesfest :’ 

Wenn  der  Leib  in  Staub  zerfallen 

Lebt  der  grosse  Name  noch. 

When  the  body  has  fallen  to  dust 

The  great  name  still  lives. 

This,  perhaps  untimely,  but  at  any  rate  perfectly  inoffensive, 
effusion  of  the  enthusiastic  Stolle  some  native  had  discovered, 
and  in  his  prouJ  ignorance  of  the  barbarous  tongue,  had  taken 
it  for  a  taunt  against  the  honour  of  his  defeated,  but  still 
emphatically  grande  nation^  Immediately  he  sets  himself 
to  the  work  of  retaliation,  and  draws  on  the  dead  poet’s  grave 
a  hideous  caricature  of  a  man  with  the  histoncal  spiked  hel¬ 
met,  assuring,  at  the  same  time,  the  infamous  Prussien  in  an 
appropriate  legend  that  the  French  spirit  is  not  to  be  daunted 
by  his  vile  threats,  and  that  he,  the  Parisian  patriot,  will  soon 
make  his  victorious  entrance  “  a  Berlin^ 

Here  is  a  case  for  the  student  of  national  psychology.  The 
German  goes  on  a  pil^image  to  a  grave,  and  being  poor  in 
spirit  ”  puts  -down  his  silly  name  with  a  verse  from  what 
he  considers  as  good  as  the  Bible.  The  Frenchman,  in  return, 
soils  wdth  his  sacrilegious  ribaldry  the  grave  of  a  poet  whom 
the  heroes  of  French  literature  gladly  received  within  their 
foremost  lanks,  whom  Gautier  and  Berlioz  loved,  at  whose 
open  grave  Alexandre  Dumas  shed  the  bitterest  tears,  and 
whose^rreatest  fault  (if  a  fault  it  may  be  called)  w'as  the  total 
absence  from  his  great  cosmopolitan  mind  of  all  vulgarly 
so-called  patriotism,  combined  with  fond  predilection  for  the 
French  type  of  modern  culture. 

Be  it  far  from  us  to  make  a  city,  or  much  less  a  nation, 
responsible  for  the  brutality  of  an  obscure  individual ;  but 
still  one  cannot  help  being  reminded  on  such  an  occasion  of 
what  Yorick  says,  ad  vocem  “French  barber  ’  “I  think  I 
can  see  the  precise  and  distinguishing  marks  of  national 
/'inricter  more  in  these  nonsensical  than  in  the  most 

t  State  ;  where  great  men  of  all  nations 

talk  and  talk  so  much  alike,  that  I  would  not  give  ninepence 


talk,  and  talk  so  much  ante,  mat  i  woiuu  not  give  uiucpcuv.^ 

to  choose  among  them.  ’  i.  n 

The  severest  blame  in  any  case  falls  on  the  authonties  of 


the  Montmartre  cemetery,  who  could  suffer  such  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  primitive  rules  of  hospitality  to  remain 
in  its  place  for  a  single  day. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  unpleasant  exhibition  of  mean 
revengeful  passion  to  a  more  attiactive  pictui*e,  in  its  closest 
vicinity.  There  is  a  wreath  of  white  roses  and  violets  lying 
on  the  wave,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever  poet  dreamt  of, 
and  evidently  pranged  by  the  tasteful  hands  of  tender 
affection  and  piety.  Whose  was  the  hand,  we  ask,  which 
culled  theTO  flowers,  and  brought  them  to  the  resting-place  of 
the  dead  singer  ?  Was  it  Mathilde,  the  lovely  Paris  grisette, 
whose  cheerful  naivete  and  sweet  helplessness  cheered  and 
famused  her  husband  on  his  seven-year  sick-bed,  and  of  whom 
he  spoke  the  prophetic  words  ; — 

With  the  wreath  of  immortelles 

Goes  she  where  my  body  lies, 

Sighing  sadly  “  pauvre  homme,” 

Saddened  moisture  in  her  eyes  ? 

But  no,  these  beautiful  blossoms  form  a  too  glaring  contrast 
with  the  numerous  crowns  of  that  hideous  flower  which  the 
French  call  by  the  sweet  name  of  immortelle^  and  with  which 
the  grave  is  nearly  covered.  For  these  we  willingly  give 
credit  to  Madame  Heine’s  faithful  widowhood,  but  we  can 
never  believe  that  her  plump  little  hand  has  chosen  those 
other  symbols  of  more  elevate  feelings  and  tastes. 

At  the  end  of  1855,  Meissner  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet’s 
latter  days  tells  us,  after  Heine  had  been  confined  to  his 
“  mattress-tomb  ”  for  more  than  six  years,  and  a  few 
months  before  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  “dreadful 
tragedy”  of  his  sutferiiigs,  there  was  introduced  to  him 
a  young  lady  who,  as  she  said  herself,  had  been  admiring 
his  genius  from  her  earliest  childhood.  No  one  knew  exactly 
where  she  came  from,  nor  who  she  was ;  German,  English,  and 
French  elements  were  strangely  mixed  up  in  her  birth  and 
education.  Heine  was  at  once  gi’eatly  attracted  by  her  beauty 
and  the  piquant  brilliancy  of  her  conversational  talents.  The 
first  visit  was  soon  repealed,  and  ever  afterwards  she  used  to 
come  regularly  and  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  to  talk 
or  read  out  to  him  in  her  soft  voice,  when  his  poor  nerves  and 
half-blinded  eyes  were  tired  of  w  riting.  There  soon  sprang 
up  a  tender  passion  between  this  ill-matched  couple,  the 
odd  incongruity  and  at  the  same  time  pathetic  beauty 
of  which  was  never  surpassed,  as  long  as  human  beings 
have  been  smarting  under  the  darts  of  the  blind  god. 
To  quite  appreciate  this  relation,  we  ought  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  poet’s  wife.  Heine  considered  her 
always  more  in  the  light  of  a  child,  than  of  his  equal 
companion.  The  care  and  anxiety  wdiich  he  felt  for  her  fate, 
after  his  death  should  have  deprived  his  “armes  Kind 
Mathilde”  of  her  only  protector,  is*  beautifully  expressed  in 
his  pathetic  lines  “  To  the  angels,”  and  becomes  evident  in  an 
even  more  touching  manner  by  the  minute,  we  might  almost 
say  business-like  accuracy,  wdth  which  her  affairs  were 
arranged  in  the  poet’s  last  will.  During  their  long  union  he 
always  remained  her  most  faithful  and  ilevoted  husband,  hen¬ 
pecked  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  that  word,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  her  wishes  and  wdiimsicalities  wdth  unimpaired 
patience.  We  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  told  about  her, 
which  w'ill  illustrate  best  the  amount  of  sympathetic  recep¬ 
tivity  that  the  poet  might  expect  from  his  spouse.  In  his 
latter  days,  Heine  used  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  history 
and  poetry  of  his  owm,  the  Judaic  nationality.  His  poems 
written  at  that  time,  as  for  instance  that  on  the  poetic  triad 
of  mediieval  Jewish  singers  in  Spain,  afford  the  best  proofs 
of  Heine’s  serious  studies  on  the  subject.  A  friend  of  his,  a 
Rabbi,  used  to  come  and  drawl  out  to  him  with  the  raciest 
nasal  twang  those  wonderfully  dull  and  melancholy  chants, 
which  we  still  hear  in  unreformed  synagogues  of  Portuguese 
origin.  Once  w'hen  they  were  in  the  middle  of  Jehuda  ben 
Halevy’s  celebrated  “  Lecho  Daudi  Likras  Kalle,”  Mathilde, 
who  had  been  listening  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  cam*»  into 
the  room,  and  asked  her  husband  in  a  piteous  voice,  whether 
these  were  his  beloved  German  popular  songs  of  which  he 
had  been  telling  her  so  often.  Heine  good  -  humoured!  v 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  phenomenon  of  such 
utter  inequality  of  intellectual  stature  betw'een  husband 
and  wife  is  not  without  precedent.  The  gods  of  Olympus 
have  always  loved  to  descend  to  the  daughters  of  men.  In 
a  case  like  Heine’s  the  psychological  solution  of  this  enigma 
lies  not  very  deep.  A  poet,  whose  conception  of  the  ideal 
type  of  womanhood  is  of  a  very  lofty  kind,  will  naturally  be 
apt  to  despair  from  the  very  beginning  of  seeing  this  ideal 
notion  realised  in  the  companion  of  his  every-day  life,  ami 
therefore  be  much  easier  satisfied  in  his  choice  than  a  man  of 
less  elevated  notions.  However,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
cannot  seem  strange  that  Heine  was  dreaming  constantly  of 
a  w'oman  more  able  to  share  his  ow  n  aspirations  than  his  wife, 
and  this  realisation  of  the  “  eternal  female,”  as  Goethe  calls 
it,  he  now  thought  he  had  found  at  last  in  his  new  friend. 
To  her,  thereffire,  he  sings  the  most  impassioned  strains  of  his 
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lyre  ;  he  calls  her  his  lotus  flower,  to  whom  his  soul  is  elec- 
tively  affianced,  and  whom  he  was  destined  to  raise  by  his 
kiss  from  undeveloped  flowerhood  to  the  highest  stage  of  self- 
conscious  existence.  But,  alas  !  this  knowledge  comes  too  late ; 
it  comes  in  the  hour  of  death. 

“  It’s  thou,  by  God  it’s  only  thou, 

Whom  I  have  loved  ;  I  know  it  now. 

The  fatal  hour  of  recognition 
Strikes  our  eternal  sad  partition.” 

One  of  the  favourite  pet  names  he  called  her  by  was 
“  MouchCf*  and  this  name  he  immortalised  by  inscribing  it  on 
the  poem  which,  as  we  think,  exhibits  the  highest  flight  of 
his  genius.  As  another  commentary  of  this  strange  spiritual 
love  story,  there  are  extant  more  than  a  hundred  letters  from 
the  j)oet  to  his  friend,  which  may  claim  a  unique  position  in 
the  hi.-jtory  of  billets- dovx.  They  were  scrawled  on  large 
sheets  of  ruled  paper  in  pencil,  while  the  left  hand  of  the 
writer  endeavourea  to  lift  the  cover  of  the  right  eye,  which 
without  this  assistance  would  have  dropped  like  its  fellow. 
Often  they  were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  acute  physical 
sufl’ering.  But  never  has  the  victory  of  mind  over  matter 
been  more  triumphant.  There  are  in  these  letters  flashes  of 
the  most  brilliant  humour,  where  the  deepest  depth  of  misery 
is  turned  to  account,  in  a  manner  at  once  terrible  by  its 
bitterness  and  admirable  through  the  undaunted  power  of 
the  ironical  instinct.  And  then,  again,  we  find  the  language 
of  tenderest  passion,  “  deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all 
regret.’* 

“  Dearest  Mouche,”— one  letter  begins, — “  I  am  suffering 
terribly,  and  worried  to  death.  The  lid  of  my  right  eye  is 
also  ilropping,  and  I  can  scarcely  write,  but  I  love  you  much 
and  think  of  you,  my  sweetest.”  This  letter  is  signed  : 

“  Deepest  misery,  thy  name  is  H.  Heine.’*  Another  letter, 
dated  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  and  accompanied  by  way  of 
a  new  year’s  present  with  an  elegant  box  of  chocolate  drops, 
bears  the  characteristic  signature  :  “  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  for¬ 
merly  Prussian  atheist,  now  lotus  flower  worshipper.’*  On 
one  occasion  when  he  is  unable  to  see  her,  because  of  an  un- 
pually  painful  attack  of  his  evil,  he  breaks  out  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  lamentation  :  “  Dearest  soul,  I  am  very  miserable,  coughed 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  incessantly,  therefore  to-day  head¬ 
ache,  which  will  last  very  likely  over  to-morrow,  and  I  must 
ask  my  sweetest  to  come  to  me  on  Friday,  instead  of  to¬ 
morrow  (Thursday).  Until  then  I  must  famish.  My  Serinski* 
declares  himself  to  be  too  unwell  to  appear  for  the  whole 
week.  What  an  accumulation  of  uncomfortable  coincidences. 

I  am  nearly  going  mad  through  anger,  pain,  and  impatience. 

I  shall]accu8e  God,  who  treats  me  so  cruelly,  to Jhe  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Animals.  I  count  on  Friday,  and  in  the 
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The  Minor  Works  of  George  Grote.  With  Critical  Eemarks  on 
his  Intellectual  Character,  Writings,  and  Speeches.  By 
Alexander^Bain.  Murray. 


A  few  months  ago  Mrs  Grote  issued  an  interesting  volume 
containing  the  personal  memoirs  ”  of  her  husband.  The 
omissions  of  that  work  are  now  supplied  by  the  equally  in¬ 
teresting  volume  in  which  Professor  Bain  edits  ten  more 
or  less  important  treatises  written  by  Grote  during  about 
forty  years,  and  prefaces  these  by  a  very  compact  and 
welcome  epitome  of  his  other  writings  and  other  public 
work  during  the  yet  longer  period  in  which  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  useful  movements  and  profitable  studies. 
The  “  minor  works”  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  versatility 
and  depth  of  the  author’s  mind,  and  the  introductory 
summary  gives  further  evidence  of  these  same  qualities, 
while  it  is  so  well  done  that  its  chapters  on  the  ‘  History 
of  Greece,’  the  ‘Plato,*  or  the  *  Aristotle,’ might  almost 
serve  as  crams,  without  reference  to  the  originals,  for  pupils 
expected  to  “  get  up  ”  those  books.  That  is  not  in  itself 
a  desirable  thing,  but  it  is  no  demerit  of  Professor  Bain’a 
compilation,  which  ought  to  interest  all  who  take  it  up. 

Grote  was  a  keen  politician  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  and, 
though  he  early  distinguished  himself  in  those  famous 
philosophical  studies  in  which  James  Mill  was  one  of  his 
teachers,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  the  ablest  of  his  fellow, 
pupils,  his  first  published  writings  were  on  political  subjects. 
In  1821  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  ‘  Parliamentary  Eeform,* 
controverting,  with  scathing  force,  an  article  in  the  L’dm- 
htirgli  Bevicio  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Mr  Mill’s 
splendid  essay  on  Government  was  to  some  extent  antici. 
pated,  and  the  case  for  the  Ballot  was  first  satisfactorily 
stated.  “  Eeformers,”  it  was  said  in  our  columns  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  with  reference  to  this  pamphlet,  “  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  this  excellent  plan  for  curbing 
the  sinister  and  immoral  exercise  of  bribery  and  intimi¬ 
dation  on  the  part  of  the  great.”  Writing  of  the  same 
sort  in  newspapers  and  the  like  was  frequent  with  Grote 
during  the  next  ten  years,  before  he  wrote  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  “  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Eeform,”  which 


meantime  kiss  in  my  thoughts  the  little  pattes  de  mouche.  Mr  Bain  has  reprinted,  and  which,  though  published  so 
Youra  madly,  H.  Heine.”  The  last  billet  written  in  the  ]qjj«  is  now  nearly  as  fresh  and  instructive  as  ever  it 

over  to-morrow,  so  that  I  shan’t  be  able  to  see  my  dearest  greatly  encouraged  Grote  to  work  at  Grecian 

until  the  day  after  to-morrow.  How  very  sad.  I  am  so  ill.  history.  Mitford’s  ‘  Greece  having  been  wntten  especially 

My  brain  is  full  of  madness  and  ray  heart  is  full  of  son-ow.t  in  the  interests  of  Toryism,  the  young  Radical  early  con- 

There  never  was  a  poet  more  miserable  in  the  midst  of  good  ceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  ‘  Greece  ’  in  the  interests  of 

fortune,  which  seems  to  mock  him.  Farewell !  H.”  Radicalism,— one,  however,  in  which  fair  play  should  be 

.  .  done  to  all  opponents.  This  was  his  maonttni 

Specimens  of  Grote’s  painstaking  research  in  the  by- 
the  homage  of  her  worshipper  we  know  little  or  nothing;  •  i.  v  i.  ^ 

her  answers,  it  is  said,  have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  will  “  in  the  highways  of  ancient  history  are 

never  he  imblished.  There  is  a  cloud  of  mystery  around  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  by  the  reprinting  of  his 

everything  connected  with  her.  Neither  Strodtmann  nor  “  Review  of  Brockh  on  Ancient  Weights,  Coins,  and 

Meissner  mention  even  her  name,  although  the  latter  seems  Measures,”  and  of  his  essay  on  “  Plato’s  doctrine  respect- 

to  h.ye  known  her  a  long  time.  Since  the  death  of  her  great  ina  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  Aristotle’s  comment 


admirer  she  has  again  disappeared  tracelessly  in  darkness  and 
mystery.  Who  will  venture  to  contradict  us,  if  we  boldly 
conjecture  that  the  mysterious  flowers  on  Heine’s  grave  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  Mouche  ?  Franz  Hueffer. 


ON  Heine’s  tomb. 

Great  heart  who,  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  man 
That  in  this  earthy  shrine  was  laid  below, 

When  dropp’d  the  curtain  of  life’s  bitter  show, 
Didst  beat  at  unison  w’ith  Nature’s  plan  ; — 

We  know  that  now,  in  endless  Death’s  embrace, 
Dissolv’d  by  love  of  Death  he  lieth  here. 

And  here,  for  ever  lying  face  to  face 
With  Death,  he^  heedeth  not  the  heartless  jeer  ; — 
Still,  heart  of  Heine,  beating  warm  and  high 
In  every  chord  of  his  melodious  lute, 

Chauuting  for  ever,  though  the  lips  be  mute, 
ImmortiU  passion-songs  that  cannot  die, 

Thou  livest — pain  and  death  no  more  enthral — 
Unhurt  of  any  nmn,  yet  healing  all.  * 


*  Heine’s  last  secretary. 

t  Thisjentence  is  quoted  in  English  in  the  original. 


upon  that  doctrine.”  But  while  Grote  was  writing  on. 
these  subjects,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  politics  of  the- 
day.  Having  entered  Parliament  in  1833,  and  attended 
closely  to  his  new  duties  during  most  of  that  and  the  four 
following  years,  Mr  Bain  gives  a  very  interesting  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  his  speeches  on  the  Ballot,  for  which  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life  is  chiefly  famous ;  but  he  might  have  made- 
more  of  Grote’s  speeches  on  other  subjects,  abou^  which- 
less  is  known.  These  are  enumerated  in  chronological 
order.  They  ought  to  have  been  classified,  so  that,  for 
instance,  the  reader  might,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
turning  backwards  and  forwards,  understand  all  his  views, 
as  propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  sugar 
taxes.  So  influential  was  Grote  at  one  period  of  his  short 
Parliamentary  career,  that  in  1835,  when  there  were  pro¬ 
spects  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  Sir  James  Graham  publicly 
stated  that  “they  had  been  threatened  with  a  Grote  and 
Warburton  Administration.”  This  announcement,  however, 
was  promptly  contradicted  by  Grote,  who  said  that  “  such 
a  situation  was  as  much  above  his  ambition  as  it  would  be 
foreign  to  his  taste,  his  pursuits,  and  his  interests.”  Grote, 
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hoi^h  a  saccessful  banker,  would  probably  not  have  pros-  portico,  or  regard  with  admiration  'the  finished  details  of 
pered  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  was  too  independent  in  the  purest  Gothic,  more  especially  the  magnificent  rose 
ms  way  of  thinking,  and  too  honest  in  expressing  and  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  This  window 
womng  out  his  thoughts.  ^  is  simply  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and  of  consummate 

We  say  nothing  of  Grote’s  philosophical  writings,  re-  grace.  It  not  only  surpasses  all  the  rose  windows  now 
printed  or  referred  to  in  this  volume,  as  they  occupy  sepa-  extant  in  English  cathedrals,  but  is,  to  our  mind,  preferable 
rate  ground,  except  that  we  may  observe  how  closely  his  even  to  the  masterpieces  at  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  or 
metaphysical  studies  helped  his  more  practical  work.  Mr  the  still  more  famous  ones  of  St  Ouen  at  Kouen.  The 
Bain  says  forcibly  : —  whole  appearance,  however,  of  the  east  elevation  of  the 

Mr  <Trote*s.  published  writings,  coupled  with  the  record  of  his  choir  has,  as  Mr  Longman  remarks,  a  foreign  appearance, 
ife  and  work,  reveal  the  lineaments  of  a  great  character,  the  Another  of  the  woodcuts  which  will  attract  considerable 

public  cVreerandTn  hi"  r  ‘’i" 

and  originating  intellect  was  guided  by  the  purest  aims  and  the  ^'ken  all  her  cumbrous  forms  of  eccle- 

most  scrupulous  arts.  With  scholarly  resources  of  language,  his  siastical  litigation  are  being  strained  to  decide  the  weighty 
rhetoric  is  the  servant  of  truth.  At  all  points  merging  his  own  “  Baldacchino  question,”  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  altar 

considerations,  canopies  from  a  model  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral, 
and  does  justice  to  every  rival.  The  reverse  of  sanguine  as  to  rri,:,  u  •  -j  «  j  •  i  r 

human  progress,  he  yet  laboured  for  every  good  cause  that  evidently  designed  for  the 

satisfied  his  mind, — science,  education,  and  the  self-acting  judg-  present  cathedral,  although  never  carried  into  execution, 
ment  of  the  individual.  Differing  in  many  points  from  the  pre-  Wren  himself  describes  it  as  ^'particularly  one  for  the  high 
vading  opinions  of  the  time,  he  avoided  giving  needless  offence,  altar,  to  consist  of  rich  marble  columns  writhed,  &c.,  in 

and  co-operated  with  men  of  all  shades  of  doctrine,  political  and  _ _ "  ,  «  i*i  xi  i.  c  ot  t>  i  »  x  t>  »»  I  x 

religions.  In  the  depths  of  his  character  there  was  a  fund  of  sym-  kke  that  of  St  Peter  s  at  Borne  ;  but  cer- 

pathy,  generosity,  and  self-denial  rarely  equalled  among  men;  on  there  is  no  grace  or  beauty  in  the  model,  as  here 

the  exterior,  his  courtesy,  affability,  and  delicate  consideration  of  represented,  that  induces  us  to  hope  for  a  favourable 


the  feelings  of  others  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  every 
beholder  ;  yet  this  amiability  of  demeanour  w'as  never  used  to  mis¬ 
lead,  and  in  no  case  relaxed  his  determination  for  what  he  thought 
right.  Punctual  and  exact  in  his  engagements,  he  inspired  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  respect  which  acted  most  beneficially 
on  all  the  institutions  and  trusts  that  he  took  a  share  in  adminis¬ 
tering  ;  and  his  loss  to  them  was  a  positive  calamity. 

Some  literary  blemishes  may  be  found  in  most  of  bis 
writings  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  diligent  studying  through  life. 


decision  from  the  Dean  of  Arches.  The  mysticism  of  the 
Bitualistic  faith  that  sees  a  symbol  in  every  ecclesiastical 
device,  from  the  fringe  of  a  deacon  s  stole  to  the  curve  of  a 
pastoral  staff,  would  be  much  puzzled  to  gain  any  consoling 
thoughts  from  the  “  writhing  ”  of  these  ugly  columns,  or 
from  the  plain  and  clumsy  canopy  that  they  support. 

With  the  letterpress  of  this  volume  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  dissatisfied.  Dean  Milman,  in  bis  '  Annals  of  St 


- .uruugu  me,  dissatisfied.  Dean  Milman,  in  bis  ‘Annals  of  St 

f  Paul’s,*  had  already  covered  much  of  the  ground  traversed 

f  -  abiUty  eas.  y  acqmre  in  their  by  Mr  Longman,  aid  in  a  more  attractive  and  thorough 

University  training.  But  these  aro  small  matters,  and  the  The  minute  details  descriptive  of  the  architecture 

Iffi  l  of  the  different  cathedrals,  and  the  explanations  of  the 

affected  by  them.  In  other  ways  its  value  is  not  affected  at  ^^„^ble  and  new  and  it  would  have  been  better 

all.  As  time  passes,tbeworldwill  probably  understand  better  ff  the  author  had  given  a  more  modest  title  to  his  work, 
how  useful  to  It  were  the  enterprises,  out  of  banking.hours,  ^s  a ‘History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St 
in  which  the  eminent  banker  undertook  to  instruct  his  ^  j,  ^  failure,  more  from  its  sins  of  omission 

contemporaries,  both  by  sound  observation  of  their  actuM  commission.  This  history  yet  remains  to  be  written, 

conditions  and  needs  and  by  inteUigcnt  companson  of  and  wiU  have  to  be  undertaken  in  a  far  more  comprehensive 
these  needs  and  conditions  with  those  of  the  past.  H.  and  painstaking  spirit  than  that  which  has  given  birth  to  these 

pages.  To  achieve  such  a  history  much  laborious  research 
will  be  required,  and  we  are  almost  inclined  (except  for  the 
sake  of  the  plates)  to  regret  the  appearance  of  this  book,  lest 
it  should  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  to  deter  some 
future  antiquary  from  entering  on  a  field  that  would  yet 
yield  much  valuable  fruit.  The  chapter  on  the  “Curious 
customs  and  incidents  connected  with  Old  St  Paul’s  ” 


ST  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  ^ 

A  History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St  PauL  By 
William  Longman,  F.S.A.  Longmans. 

This  handsome  volume  has  been  on  our  table  for  three  or 
four  months ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  ephemeral  publica¬ 


tions  concerning  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  indulge  in  a  covers  only  nineteen  pages  of  large  print,  and  the  subject 
word  of  comment  except  at  the  moment  that  they  come  bad  far  better  have  been  left  alone  than  treated  in  such  a 
hot  from  the  press.  Mr  Longman’s  book  is  one  of  per-  summary  and  superficial  fashion.  The  account  of  the 
manent  value,  for  within  its  covers,  irrespective  of  the  “  desecration  ”  of  Old  St  Paul’s  here  given  contains 
letterpress,  are  brought  together  a  most  interesting  series  little  or  nothing  that  is  original,  and  for  an  “F.S.A. 
of  steel-engravings  and  woodcuts  illustrative  of  St  Paul’s  Mr  Longman  appears  strangely  ignorant  as  to  the 
at  the  different  epochs  in  its  history,  the  majority  of  them  purposes  to  which  all  our  parish  churches,  and  especially 
being  not  only  new  to  the  ordinary  literary  public,  but  to  the  large  ones  of  the  towns,  were  applied  in  Catholic  times, 
those  also  for  whom  the  antiquities  of  the  metropolis  or  He  says : — “  The  earliest  notice  and  condemnation  of  the 
the  details  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  have  peculiar  desecration,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  in  the 
attractions.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  copies  of  those  in  1554,  or  al^ut  twenty  years  after  the  Reformation  ;  and  it 
the  extensive  collection  of  Mr  Gardner,  of  Park  House,  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  ferment  of  s 


St  John’s  Wood,  and  others,  that  show  the  various 
unexecuted  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  are  from 
the  original  drawings,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the 
library  at  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  But  the  chief 


minds  caused  by  that  great  event,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
ebb  and  flow  of  its  progress,  may  have  diminished  the 
feeling  of  sanctity  attached  to  a  building  which  was  one 
day  devoted  to  one  form  of  worship  and  another  to  one  of 


charm  of  this  volume  to  the  lover  of  gothic  architecture,  an  utterly  different  character.  It  is  the  kabitof  a  certain 
or  to  the  student  of  design,  is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  school  of  ecclesiastics  to  heap  all  the  contumely  they  can  on 
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published  an  architectural  monograph  of  that  interesting  application  to  secular  uses  of  St  Paul  s  “® J^®®A°Lr„ 

Derbyshire  ruin.  South  Winfield  Manor  House,  and  those  Reformation.  The  fact  is  ®’'®”“®®  ***®  .®®^f 
who  are  happii;  acquainted  with  the  almost  microscopic  Englishmen  have  treated  heir  f  a  con^ 

faithfulness  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  its  illustration,  more  of  reverence  (occasionally  perhapsmingled  with  a  . 
will  be  glad  to  find  a  pencil  that  they  can  so  freely  trust  temptuous  indifference)  than  was  A®,. '““A. A*  .., A 
thus  worthily  employed.  These  plates  bring  vividly  and  Catholic  forefathera.  The  devotion  °  ®  renarded  as 
accurately  before  us  the  proportions  of  Old  St  Paul’s,  and  uses  in  the  Middle  Ages  donbt^that  the 

we  can  wLder  at  the  exeUle  taste  that  permitted  Inigo  reprehensible,  but  there  is 

Jones  to  deface  the  west  end  by  the  addition  of  an  Italian  mam  object  and  intention  of  building  the  large  naves 
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churches  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  utilisiug  them  as  town- 
halls,  courts  of  assize,  market-houses,  granaries  and  store¬ 
houses  in  troublesome  times,  and  even  as  suitable  buildings 
for  the  holding  of  fairs  and  revels.  Spiritual  tribunals, 
justices*  sessions,  and  manorial  courts  were  all  held  in  the 
naves  of  the  churches;  and  the  bodies  of  our  majestic 
cathedrals  were  used,  without  exception,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  huxters*  stalls, 
stages  for  morris-dancers,  and  the  performance  of  miracle 
plays,  and  served  as  pleasant  places  for  a  morning  gossip 
or  a  mid-day  promenade.  There  was  nothing  exceptional 
about  the  use  to  which  Old  St  Paul’s  was  put,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  this  much-abused  Eeformation  that  the  incon- 
'gruity  of  things  secular  and  spiritual  under  the  same  roof 
began  to  strike  men’s*  minds. 

The  seventh  chapter,  containing  the  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  new  cathedral,  and  the  mode  of  raising 
the  funds,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  contains 
the  most  new  matter.  It  records  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
almost  proverbial  faithlessness  of  Charles  II.,  with  which 
we  will  conclude  this  notice  of  what  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  fragmentary  contribution  to  the  real  history  of  this 
cathedral : — **  Although  Charles  11.  had  promised  ‘  1,000Z. 
by  the  year  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  our  Privy  Purse, 
and  to  be  continued  during  the  reparation  of  the  said 
church,’  there  is  no  record  of  one  penny  of  it  ever  having 
been  paid :  and  all  we  find  is  that  he  gave  527Z.  Is.  3d. 
out  of  Fines  and  Forfeitures,  commonly  called  Green  Wax 
Money,  and  1,627Z.  98.  8d.  out  of  the  arrears  of  Impropria¬ 
tions  doe  to  him  and  not  pardoned.”  J.  C.  Cox. 


A  MISSIONARY  IN  AFRICA. 

Life  and  Labour  in  Eastern  Africa.  By  Charles  New.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

The  life  and  labours  of  a  missionary  are  regarded  by 
some  persons  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  by  others  with 
sceptical  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  regretful  pity.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  doomed 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor, 
surely  he  who,  being  possessed  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
intelligence,  is  set  to  drive  into  worldly  pates  ideas  to  which 
they  are  impenetrable,  has  that  destiny  spun  out  to  him  in 
full  measure.  There  are  those  who  really  believe  that  the 
drop  of  water,  which  will  be  denied  to  the  tongue  of  a 
heathen  in  a  future  state,  will,  if  sprinkled  on  his  forehead 
now,  save  his  soul  from  torment :  and  such  persons  will  see 
matters  from  a  different  point  of  view.  To  the  ordinary 
understanding  it  appears  that  the  missionary,  qua  mis¬ 
sionary,  effects  little  if  any  good,  at  least  among  savage 
tribes.  When  he  acts  as  an  explorer  and  pioneer  of  civili-  | 
sation ;  when  he  enlightens  us  as  to  the  strange  customs  and 
languages ;  when  he  raises  the  moral  tone  of  natives,  and 
giverf  sound  secular  education  to  their  children,  he 
undoubtedly  deserves  all  praise.  But  this  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctively  missionary  work.  “  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  ?  ”  May  not  an  unbeliever  do  all  this  as  well  as 
the  most  ardent  Christian  ?  But  when  the  emissary  of  our 
charitable  societies  devotes  himself  to  his  special  oflSce,  he 
meets  with  stolid  indifference,  or  at  best  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary  attention,  from  those  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  fact 
is  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  into  which  the  human  race 
grew.  It  is  not  suited  to  the  undeveloped  savage  any 
more  than  it  probably  will  be  to  the  more  fully  developed 
man  of  future  generations.  You  may  pour  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  on  the  savage  mind  to  any  extent, 
but  they  will  not  lie  there ;  they  can  find  no  lodgment 
any  more  than  snow  on  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff. 
This  view  seems  to  us  to  be  borne  out  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  narrative  before  us.  Mr  New  appears  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  missionary,  full  of  faith  in  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  powers,  well  supplied  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  energy  and  physical  endurance,  and 
withal  endowed  with  intelligence  and  ability.  Such  a  man 
in  such  a  situation  will  naturally  experience  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  our  author  well  describes.  He  says  :  “  One 
is  first  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  tnd  all  is 
intensely  interesting.  You  find  yourself  surrounded  with  a 
new  class  of  circumstances ;  you  see  all  natural  phenomena 


under  new  aspects ;  and  you  feel  yourself  to  be,  as  it  were, 
in  a  new  world.  These  sensations,  however,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  remain  with  you  long.  Novelty  is  an  air- 
bubble,  you  see  it  dancing  before  your  eyes  in  full-blown 
proportions  and  beautiful  colours ;  but  ere  you  have  had 
time  to  gaze  and  admire,  it  bursts,  or  gently  floats  away  on 
the  air  and  disappears.  The  novelty  gone,  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
expressible.  desolation  creeps  over  you — a  feeling  of  exile  ; 
country,  home,  friends,  social  intercourse,  religion,  civili¬ 
sation,  are  all  left  behind,  and  you  have  nothing  in  return 
but  a  dreary  wilderness,  strange  suspicious  people,  un¬ 
pleasant  brooding  over  contrasts,  barbarism  everywhere, 
and  nothing  to  look  upon  but  scenes  of  degradation* and 
depravity.”  Such  sensations,  varied  with  those  of  fever  at 
intervals,  must  make  large  demands  upon  the  faith  of  the 
missionary  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  Mr  New  threw 
himself  energetically  upon  his  work,  and  thus  seems  to  have 
escaped  extreme  despondency.  The  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  described  by  other  travellers.  They  seem  to  have 
as  much  dislike  for  sermons  as  some  folk  nearer  home.  It 
is  really  pathetic  to  read  how  the  preacher  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  delivering  his  message ;  how,  when  visiting  a 
tribe,  whom  yesterday  he  had  never  seen,  and  to-morrow 
would  part  from  for  ever,  he  used  all  means  to  get  them  to 
listen  to  the  mysteries  of  dogmatic  belief,  really  expecting 
that  his  words  would  work  at  once,  without  preparation, 
as  if  by  magic.  However,  he  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in 
giving  his  preaching  the  best  chance  he  could  by  accurately 
acquiring  the  native  languages.  By  neglecting  this  pre- 
l^inaiy  labour  a  brother  missionary  aroused  inextinguish¬ 
able  laughter  among  -  his  black  disciples.  At  a  great 
palaver  he  complained  that  he  could  not  get  the  women  of 
the  country  to  grind  for  him.  But  for  to  grind  he  used 
the  transitive  form  ku  sagiraf  instead  of  the  intransitive 
ku  saga :  whereon  one  man  sent  the  assembly  into  con¬ 
vulsions  by  saying,  “  Do  you  hear  ?  the  white  man  says  that 
he  cannot  get  any  women  to  grind  him  /”  Mr  New  has 
not  much  of  thrilling  adventure  to  relate.  The  natives 
treated  him  fairly  well  on  the  whole,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  in  very  imminent  danger  from  them.  He 
was  no  hunter,  although  he  carried  a  rifle,  and  was — not, 
perhaps,  without  some  hesitation, — prepared  to  use  it  in 
case  of  need  against  man  or  beast.  He  never  had  much 
personal  experience  of  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  ;  having 
even  approached  unconsciously  close  to  two  rhinoceroses, 
and  parted  from  them  without  any  breach  of  the  peace ;  and 
that  although  the  natives  of  those  parts  say  emphatically, 
as  Mr  New  translates  it, 

If  you  meet  with  a  rhino, 

And  you  see  a  tree — climb  oh ! 

The  narrative  of  the  author’s  ascent  of  the  great  equa¬ 
torial  mountain,  Kilima  Njaro— not  indeed  to  the  top,  but 
to  the  limits  of  the  snow — will  be  found  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  We  must  express  our  dissent  from  many  of  Mr  New’s 
notions  and  conclusions,  especially  his  recommendation  of  a 
second  Sierra  Leone  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  But, 
none  the  less,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  all 
persons  interested  in  Africa  and  the  Africans. 

M.  W.  Moggbidge. 

THE  TODAS. 

A  Phrenologist  amongst  the  Todas ;  or,  the  Study  of  a  Primitive 
Tribe  in  South  India  :  History,  Character,  Customs,  Religion, 
Infanticide,  Polyandry,  Language.  By  William  E.  Marshall, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Her  Majesty’s  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
Permanent  Illustrations  by  the  Autotype  Process.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co. 

Man  as  a  natural  phenomenon  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  subject  of  serious  study  and  of  engrossing  human  interest. 
Few  among  the  educated  are  now  satisfied  with  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  same  curiosity  which  demanded  the  invention 
of  these  venerable  personages  is  now  eager  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  first  races  that  could  be  called  human. 
Thus  all  facts  concerning  any  existing  tribe  that  may  be 
supposed  to  approach  to  the  primitive  condition  are  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Todas  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  from  this  point  of  view.  The  facts  relating  to 
this  curious  handful  of  mankind  contained  in  the  volume 
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of  a  furlough  he  took  in  1870  ;  and  we  must  certainly  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  good  use  to  which  he  turned  his 
holiday. 

This  obscure  and  insignificant  tribe,  not  numbering  (in 
1870)  much  over  700  souls,  on  the  highest  calculation, 
now  occupies  a  plateau  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  (Nilagiri) 
in  South  India.  They  are  a  peaceful,  inoffensive  people, 
who,  having  solved  all  the  social  problems  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  quarrel  little  among  themselves,  and  know 
nothing  of  war  with  their  neighbours.  If  their  remote 
forefathers  ever  carried  instruments  of  death  of  any  kind, 
and  some  now  unmeaning  ceremonial  survivals  seem  faintly 
to  indicate  a  former  use  of  the  bow,  they  have  long  since 
abandoned  them  all  for  the  slim  rod  with  which  they 
scarcely  touch  their  beloved  buffaloes.  They  do  not  till  the 
soil ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cat,  they  keep  no 
domestic  animal  in  addition  to  their  cattle,  on  which, 
accordingly,  they  depend  for  everything.  They  do  not  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo ;  but  its  milk  is  a  chief  article  of 
diet,  and  the  butter  made  therefrom  is  their  only  article  of 
commerce.  The  wearing  apparel  of  men  and  women  is 
alike,  consisting  simply  of  the  loin  cloth  and  the  toga. 

Colonel  Marshall  has  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  the 
heads  of  this  strangely  contented  peace-loving  variety  of 
the  human  race,  and  he  has  exhibited  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  a  series  of  well-arranged  tables,  in  the  first 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  “  is  recorded  the  result  of  thirty-six 
manipulations  in  each  of  eighteen  nearly  unselected  adults 
of  both  sexes.”  The  leading  fact  brought  out  is  that  the 
Toda  tribe  is  entirely,  and  without  individual  exception, 
narrow-long-headed-dolichocephalic— every  person  in  it,  of 
both  sexes,  being  deficient  in  every  organ  at  the  sides  of 
the  skull ;  and  having  the  perceptive  organs  over  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  the  domestic  group  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
large.”  Colonel  Marshall  gives  some  reason  for  believing 
that  this  form  of  skull  is  the  most  primitive  of  those  of 
which  we  have  yet  discovered  remains.”  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Todas ;  and  such  is  the  enviable  position  of  this 
simple  people  that  “  their  natures  and  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  ”  are  described  as  “  practically  in  a  condition  of 
equilibrium.”  “  They  have  perfected  a  dairy  system  enabling 
them  to  live  entirely  at  ease  without  labour  ;  and  which, 
owing  to  there  being  a  ready  market  for  surplus  produce, 
now  places  them  in  a  considerable  degree  of  homely 
comfort — a  happy  state  which  is  likely  to  last  so  long  as  the 
land  affords  room  for  the  people  to  expand.”  How  sad 
that  this  pleasant  little  picture  should  be  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  the  Eev.  Mr  Malthus  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Left  to  themselves,  the'  Todas  would  have 
never  found  the  land  too  small  for  them.  By  the  practice 
of  infanticide  they  prevented  overcrowding,  and  secured  an 
abundance  of  food,  love,  and  leisure  for  all.  But  we  in 
our  wisdom  put  an  end  to  infanticide  “  by  all  means  of 
encouragement  and  persuasion,”  the  persuasion  employed 
being,  in  Colonel  Marshall’s  opinion,  “of  an  impressive 
character.”  According  to  calculation  the  Todas  are 
now  doubling  in  16-2  years.  Their  paradise  cannot  last 
them  Ion?  at  this  rate.  Now  if  in  this  there  is  anything 
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daughters  with  which  to  continue  the  breed.  But  whilst 
the  males  belong  to  families  in  which  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  sons  is  great,  the  females  (two  of  them  only)  are  of 
those  of  a  converse  inclination.  Thus  the  bias  strengthens 
with  each  generation,  until,  as  we  find,  families  grow  to 
have  habitually  more  sons  than  daughters.  This  habitude 
outlasting  the  depraved  practice  which  caused  it,  indurates, 
more  or  less,  into  a  fixed  characteristic  of  the  people :  and 
a  male-producing  variety  of  man  is  formed.” 

Polyandry,  “the  lawful  marriage  of  one  woman  with 
several  men,  either  brothers  or  near  relations,”  is  a  Toda 
institution.  The  fact  of  there  being  permanently  more 
men  than  women  is  a  sufficient  explanation ;  and  there  is 
no  need  to  follow  Colonel  Marshall  in  his  hypothesis  that 
the  polyandry  of  the  Todas  is  a  step  onward  from  promis¬ 
cuousness.  With  quite  as  much  probability  may  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  practice  of  female  infanticide  compelled 
them  to  pass  from  monogamy  to  their  present  arrangements, 
which  to  all  appearance  they  manage  very  sensibly.  Who¬ 
ever  may  wish  to  know  how  quietly  and  pleasantly  the 
Todas  manage  that  class  of  affairs  which  gives  us  so  much 
trouble  must  read  the  complete  account.  But  wo  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  how  the  first  marriage  is  negotiated 
and  consummated.  The  young  man,  or  some  one  for  him, 
has  an  interview  with  the  male  protector  of  the  girl  whom 
the  lad  desires  to  marry.  If  a  satisfactory  bargain  be 
struck,  a  formal  consent  to  the  marriage  is  obtained.  The 
damsel  is  next  spoken  to  ;  and  it  appears  that  she  has  full 
power  of  stopping  the  progress  of  affairs  at  this  point.  But 
if  she  look  with  favour  on  the  young  man,  then  “  in  the 
absence  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  with  the  approval 
of  parents,  and  in  full  cognisance  of  the  village  community 
of  relatives,  these  young  people  are  now  held  to  be  a  mar¬ 
ried  pair,  on  trial  for  a  day  and  a  night.  An  entire  house 
— eight  feet  square — is  given  up  to  them,  and  in  this  they 
live  with  closed  door  during  the  short  period  of  probation, 
food  being  passed  in  to  them  by  the  girl’s  mother.  The 
damsel  is  required  to  make  up  her  mind  on  the  expiry  of 
this  brief  honeymoon,  either  to  accept  or  reject  her  suitor. 
If  she  refuse  the  man,  he  goes  away  the  subject  of  depre¬ 
ciatory  remarks.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  should  tell  her 
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1  precious  stones.  To  ms  capacities  as  a  poet  ne  soon  added 
i  the  marvellously  keen  satire  of  a  Regnier.  His  guise  was 
that  of  a  poet  and  satirist  of  the  sixteenth  century  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Such  was  and  has  remained  M.  de  Banville. 
His  originality  is  transcendent ;  the  point  and  wit  of  the 
‘Odes  Funambulesques '  have  become  typical,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  language  is  scarcely  equalled.  His  artistic 
curiosity,  a  peculiar  love  for  searching  for  archaic  gems 
buried  beneath  the  dust  of  oblivion,  has  led  him  to  versify 
after  patterns  as  graceful  as  they  are  ignored  in  these  days 
of  innovation.  Why  should  many  of  these  pretty  forms  be 
forsaken— forms  which  great  poets  like  Theophile  de  Vian, 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  and  Bensirade  preferred  ?  Many  would 
give  an  epic  poem  for  a  tiercet  of  Charles  d’Orleans. 
Thanks  to  M.  de  Banville,  the  strain  of  such  men  will  not 
be  entirely  lost.  The  present  book  is  his  last  rehabilitation, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  most  delicate  among 
the  olden  rhythms,  the  ballad.  The  ballad,  says  the 
writer  in  a  few  prefatory  explanations,  has  for  principal 
attributes,  clearness,  concision,  joy,  tension,  and  harmony; 
and  it  possesses  two  predominant  qualities,  those  of  being 
easy  to  read  and  difficult  to  write.  The  ballad  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  among  feats  of  versification,  for  it  consists 
of  four  stanzas  that  must  all  have  the  same  rhythm,  and 
the  poet  must  necessarily  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  language  to  be  in  measure,  to  abide  by  the  perplexing 
rule ;  and  still,  as  M.  de  Banville  justly  observes,  in  spite 
of  the  concealed  difficulties  of  the  construction  of  the 
verse,  it  seems  to  the  reader  as  if  the  production  of  a 
well-written  ballad  had  been  but  mere  child’s  play  to  him 
who  penned  it,  so  aerial  and  clear  does  it  appear.  Let  us 
quote  as  an  illustration,  and  also  as  a  specimen,  the 
following,  taken  from  the  first  of  the  Thirty-six  Ballads : — 

Muse  au  beau  front,  muse  sereiue. 

Plus  de  satire,  j’y  consens ; 

N’offensons  pas  avec  ma  haine 
Le  calme  ether  d’oii  tu  descends. 

Je  chante  en  ces  vers  caressants 
•  Une  levre  de  pourpre,  eclose 

Sous  i’eclair  des  cieux  rougissants ; 

Ici  tout  est  couleur  de  rose. 

Ma  guerri^re  a  le  front  d’H61^ne ; 

Son  long  regard  aux  fenx  puissants 
Resplendit  comme  une  phal^ne ; 

Tout  est  digne  de  mes  accents : 

sur  ces  contours  fr^missants 
Oil  le  rayon  charmd  se  pose. 

La  neige  et  les  lys  fieurissants ;  ■ 
lei  tout  est  couleur  de  rose. 

Quelle  tendre  voix  de  sirene, 

Au  soir,  aux  astres  palissants 
Dira  la  blancheur  de  ma  reine  ? 

Eteignez  vous,  cieux  languissants  ! 

0  chores  deices !  Je  sens 
Se  poser  sur  mon  front  morose 
Les  longs  baisers  rafraichissants ! 

Ici  tout  est  couleur  de  rose. 

Que  de  tr^sors  eblouissants 
£t  dignes  d’une  apotheose  ! 

Pleurs  splendides,  boutons  naissants, 

Ici  tout  est  couleur  de  rose. 

This  ballad  contains  eleven  identical  rhymes,  and  there 
are  thirty-five  other  pieces  presenting  the  same  difficulty 
and  reproducing  the  same  feat  with  as  brilliant  success  as 
above.  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  observe  that  if  M. 
Theodore  de  Banville  revives  a  variety  of  poetical  forms 
treated  by  his  predecessors  two  centuries  back,  he  re-creates 
them  in  his  own  way,  composing  a  ballad  of  his  own  device, 
the  ballad  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  nought  in 
common  with  the  archaic  ballad  except  the  rules  of 
prosody.  In  an  ancient  frame  he  has  put  a  modern 
picture — one  designed  by  a  Parisian  artist  of  the  purest 
type 

On  voit  partout,  chez  les  Teutons, 

£t  chez  le  mormon  polygame, 

Des  Iris  et  des  Jeaiinetons 
Fort  dignes  del’epitha’ame ; 

Et  Vienne  a,  tout  comme  Bergame, 

Des  anges  dont  on  est  ^pris  ; 

Quant  a  ce  qu’on  nomme  la  femme, 

C’est  un  article  de  Paris. 


BANVILLE’S  BALLADS. 

Trente-slx  Ballades  Joyeuses,  pr^cedees  d'une  Histoire  de  la  Ballade^ 
par  Charles  Asselineau,  Paris :  Alphonse  Lemerre. 

It  is  a  good  fortune  and  a  rare  feast  for  the  select  five 
hundred  readers  whose  commendation,  in  Stendahl’s  opinion, 
authors  should  earnestly  seek  in  preference  to  the  more 
lavished  and  less  truly  gratifying  fiattery  of  the  mobile 
vulfjm^  when  that  master  in  the  art  of  poetry,  M.  Theodore 
de  Banville,  takes  his  lute,  and  draws  from  its  chords  one 
of  those  glittering,  sparkling,  dazzling  fantasias,  topped  by 
magic  variations  of  melodious  verse,  that  have  entitled  him 
to  a  share  in  the  title  of  Miisicien  es  lettres  de  la  langiie 
Franqaise,  given  by  a  gone  great  man,  Charles  Baudelaire, 
to  a  gone  great  man,  Theophile  Gautier.  He  is  the  idol  of 
the  dilettanti  of  letters  of  his  own  country.  They  relish 
his  rich  rhymes,  his  metrical  feats,  his  witty  cuts,  as 
appreciatively  as  epicureans  would  a  new  culinary  mixture 
of  delicate  and  recondite  concoction.  But  before  we  speak 
of  his  last  production,  it  may  be  well  to  tell  English  readers 
who  is  M.  Theodore  de  Banville,  for  although  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  well  known  to  foreign  adepts  in  the  subtleties  of 
French  literature,  many  may  justifiably  ignore  his  name. 
Gifted  with  marvellous  powers  of  improvisation,  possessing 
a  wit  and  humour  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  those  of  the 
old  Gauls  Moliere,  Rabelais,  and  Montaigne,  Banville  from 
an  early  age  deserved  a  place,  and  one  wholly  original, 
among  the  fine  wits  of  the  day.  In  his  own  words : _ 

Des  perles  et  des  ^meraudes 
Tombaient  de  ses  Rvres  d’enfant. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  glitter  and  capricious  metre  of 
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The  modern  Paris,  with  its  peculiar  gear  of  frivolity  and 
good  humour,  is  faithfully  revealed  in  every  line,  although 
the  form  and  the  poetical  sentiment  are  always  paramount ; 
and  it  is  a  light  task  to  follow  the  poet  in  his  capricious 
course  through  thirty-six  pieces  which  contain  as  many 
rhymes  as  the  French  language  can  afford.  Difficult  as  it 


appeals  to  maturer  intellects;  for  while  the  earlier  half 
of  it  tells  a*  sober  story  of  the  realities  of  life  that  will 
interest,  as  the  same  author’s  ‘  Lost  Gip  ’  has  done,  quiet 
children,  the  heroism  we  are  taught  to  admire  in  the  later 
half  demands  more  thought  and  worldly  knowledge  than 
children  have  or  ought  to  have.  Pel ;  (W,  Pastimes  and 


IS  to  make  a  choice  amidst  so  rich  and  perfect  an  assemblage.  Penalties  (Isbister),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thoroughly 
we  would  point  to^  the  Ballade  de  Victor  Hugo,  pere  “young”  book,  though  its  subtlety,  especially  in  discri- 
de  tons  les  rimeurs,”  “A  la  louange  des  Roses,”  and  one  minating  between  the  various  springs  of  child-action,  is  for 
on  himself,  all  three  as  exquisite  miniature  masterpieces  as  the  enjoyment  of  all.  Each  of  the  ten  chapters  ends  with 
ever  were  chased  by  the  finest  of  artists.  In  taking  leave  a  catastrophe  (the  “penalty  ”  of  the  title) ;  the  last  chapter 
of  M.  de  Banville,  it  is  only  due  to  M.  Charles  Asselineau  with  poor  Pet’s  death.  This  persistent  recurrence  of  mis- 
to  mention  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  French  ballad  fortune  gives  the  book  its  peculiar  tone  {  and  Mr  Haweis 
which  precedes  the  verses,  and  worthily  introduces  them  j  would  have  spared  us  some  natural  melancholy  if  he  had 


to  the  reader. 


Camille  Babbebe. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  ANNUALS. 

We  noticed  last  week  some  of  the  most  attractive  and 
pretentious  illustrated  gift-books  which  the  present  season 
has  produced,  and  we  may  now  briefly  draw  attention  to 
a  few  more  juvenile  volumes. 

Lob  Lie-by-the-Fire  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
group  of  elves  which  have  from  time  immemorial  peopled 
the  imaginations  of  the  Lowland  Scots ;  and  his  fame 
extends  beyond  the  border,  and,  under  various  aliases, 
beyond  the  seas.  Milton  knew  him  as  the  “  lubber-fiend  ;  ” 
and  he  is  near  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  our  English 
Robin  Goodfellcw.  The  rough,  good-natured  imp-of-all- 
work,  doing  good  by  stealth  and  mischief  by  instinct,  has 
turned  up  under  some  form  or  other  in  most  of  the  northern 
nations.  He  is  claimed  as  a  denizen  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany ;  and  some  who  are  sceptical  in  the  matter 
of  historical  traditions  have  been  sharp-sighted  enough  to 
recognise  him  even  in  the  Swiss  William  Tell.  Building  upon 
this  foundation,  Mrs  Ewing  has  written  a  capital  child’s 


I  allowed  Pet  to  live.  Besides  incidentally  conveying  to 
I  parents  many  sensible  notions  on  the  conduct  and  manage- 
I  ment  of  children,  Mr  Haweis  will  probably  instil  into  the 
young  people’s  minds  a  wholesome  dread  of  rash  pastimes. 
The  power  of  simple  language  which  often  surprises  us  in  a 
child’s  talk  is  here  well  preserved,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
remark  of  the  young  chemist,  that  “  all  the  best  experi¬ 
ments  smell.”  The  book  is  capitally  illustrated  by  M.  E. 
Haweis.  Fitful  Oleams  from  Faunjland  (Houlston  and 
Sons)  is  a  collection  of  the  old-fashioned  half-true,  half- 
fabled  stories  told  by  flowers  and  shells  and  sunbeams  to 
imaginative  mortals,  the  mortals  having  a  real  and  not  a 
fanciful  place  in  the  narratives. 

In  Out  and  All  About  (Isbister)  less  care  is  taken  to  forgo 
the  link  between  the  human  and  the  animal  worlds,  all  sharing 
alike  in  powers  of  intellect  and  speech.  This  is  a  return  to 
the  simplicity  of  iEsop,  whom  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  call 
unnatural.  The  “  fables  ”  in  this  volume  are  not  supplied 
with  morals,  and  are  often  too  wayward  to  make  any 
pedantic  pretension  to  the  name.  They  are  amusing,  well- 
illustrated,  and  bound  in  delightfully  picturesque  covers. 
The  saiue  remark  applies  to  Fables  and  Fancies,  in  which. 


story  ia  Loh  Lie-hy-the-Fire ;  or,  the  Luch  of  Linghorough  T 

(Ooorge  Bell  and  Son),  inculcating  the  serviceable  moral  The  “  Cat-Eabbit  and  the  ‘  Cat-Show, 

that  benevolence  and  kindliness  of  nature  often  reap  their  fairy-atori<«,  but  narrate  the  adventures  of 


own  reward  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Miss  Betty 
and  Miss  Kitty,  “the  little  ladies  of  Lingborough,”  are 
very  pleasant  caricatures  of  friends  whom  few  of  us  are 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  possess ;  and  the  simple  old 
parson  may  still  be  discovered  hiding  his  virtues  in  many  a 
devious  English  and  Scotch  village.  The  book  soon  com- 


which  are  not  fairy-stories,  but  narrate  the  adventures  of 
Selima  with  a  baby -rabbit  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show, 
arc  not  the  least  amusing  in  the  book.  The  Old  Fairy 
Tales  are  true  and  tried  friends  whom  young  and  old  are 
never  likely  to  forget.  The  present  handy  little  edition  of 
twenty  of  them,  amusingly  illustrated  with  pre-Raphaelite 
designs,  will  not  be  lowest  among  the  favourite  books  of 


,  ,  Y  xi,  •  X  X  1-*  u  xi.  X  1  •  xi-  •  1-xxi  the  season.  But  why  does  Mr  Mason  commit  the  historical 

pels  us  to  share  the  interest  which  they  take  in  their  little  .  r  i  •  • 

^  r  j  f  n  I  •  -XU  1  r  XU  X  inaccuracy  of  making  Blue  Beard  s  wives  cut  their  own 

protege;  and  we  follow  his  career  with  a  renewal  of  that  m,  .  ?  «  «x  x« 

•  1--X  f  'XT.  u*  u  uMJu  J  1  X*  1  throats?  This  may  be  a  refinement  to  suit  modern  tastes, 

implicit  faith  which  childhood  alone  can  continuously  .  *  ^  r  j  x-  •  x-  x 

^  .  Tiruiju  i  xxjii  but  it  surely  has  no  foundation  in  tact, 

exercise.  We  should  have  no  heart  to  da^ell  upon  the  fear  Amongst  the  Annuals,  the  Christmas  Number  of  London 
blemishes  which  we  might  pick  out  in  such  a  story  as  this,  o  •  x  xx  x  c  x  u  •  x  /.nx-saf.  Kn- 

Harry’s  Big  Boots  (S.  Tinsley),  illustrated  in  an  ad-  Sociefy  attracts  us  Brst  by  virtue  of  its  humorous  ^ver  by 

mirable  manner  by  the  author,  is  a  book  in  which  scraps  of  *  frbJTbsd  th  .  vea7  Th? 

^  11  1.1  J  J  -xi  ii  e  t  X*  all  the  work  which  he  seems  to  have  had  this  year.  Itie 

natural  science  are  well  blended  with  a  rather  fantastic  the  cover. 

narrative.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  its  h,;  ^  .  the  mere 


mirable  manner  by  the  author,  is  a  book  in  which  scraps  of 
natural  science  are  well  blended  with  a  rather  fantastic 
narrative.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  its 

readers,  in  addition  to  being  thoroughly  amusing  In  some  of  which  is' enough  to  make  one’s  mouth 

parts  we  are  remmded  of  Canon  Kingsley  s  IV  ater  Babies,  jo  the  sense-to 

though  It  IS  clearly  not  written  for  such  advanced  children  as  for  any.  Mr  Watson  is 

are  expected  to  comprehend  the  latter.  For  that  very  reMon  Spotted  Horse’s  Story,’  and  has  something 

it  strikes  us  that  the  writer  might  in  several  respects  have  ^  pedigree  than  the 

shown  more  care  in  the  construction  of  her  language  and  mentioned  in  his  title.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  all 
in  the  adaptation  of  her  thoughts  to  the  inteUect  of  the  Annual.  Mr  Kingsley’s  pathos, 

nursery.  For  instance  Hairy  and  his  guide  came  to  a  Sheehan’s  humour,  Mr  Fitzgerald’s  insight  into  the 
place  where  a  number  of  shadows  were  dancing  on  a  lake  Sola’s  graphic  power,  deserve 

and  these  shadows  are  desenbed  as  being  ‘  sisters  and  j^ore  appreciation  than  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give 
brothers  of  the  human  beings  in  the  world  that  he  knew,  artists  have  for  the  most  part  done  their  work 

but  of  such  unearthly  beauty  that  they  could  not  live  there  Tbe  illustration  of  ‘  The  Clockwork  Mouse,’ 

any  more  now,  though  one  or  two  did  come  sometimes.”  ^  ^  Fraser,  contains  two  superb  faces,  but  not  a  single 

“  It  makes  me  sad,”  said  Harry,  “  to  see  them  here,  and  all  (Jetail  worth  looking  at. 


alone.  The  little  child,— see,  there  he  is.  dancing  with  the  others 
in  the  verv  centre  of  the  lake, — he  is  not  happy,  for  he  has  no 
other  child-shadow  who  loves  him  and  would  play  with  him.  He 
seems  all  alone.” 

“  He  is  the  childhood,  the  boy-companion  of  the  young  man  in 
the  busy  city  ;  and  now  that  they  are  separated,  they  can  never 
meet  again  till  the  young  man  leaves  our  world,  and  comes 
through  here  on  his  way  to  another  land  filled  with  beauty  and 


The  Christmas  number  of  Once  a  Week  is  called  Ship 
an/^  ia  infr/M^iiodd  VvtT  Tirpface  from  ^IrPlimsoll.  It 


Ahoy,  and  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Mr  Plimsoll.  ^  It 
is  got  up  to  meet  the  demand  for  subjects  of  this  kind 
which  has  been  created  by  a  convergence  of  recent  events. 
All  this  speaks  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  in 
recommendation  of  the  book  but  we  may  say,  in  addit.on, 
that  the  interest  is  great  and  well  sustained.  We  doubt 


goodness.”  that  tne  inierest  is  greai  auu  y»cxx  -  - - 

This  is  at  least  loose  and  vague,  and  we  still  fail  to  under-  whether  a  real  tar  would  p® 

stand  who  the  shadows  were  supposed  to  be.  to  ‘  %ut  we  a^^  at 

The  King's  Servants  (H.  S.  King),  by  Hesba  Stretton,  be.  The  salt  is  sprinkled  too  thickly.  But  we 
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all  surprised  to  hear  that  *  Ship  Ahoy  ’  is  obtaining  a  great 
success. 

BeetorCa  Christmas  Annual  is  entitled  the  SiUad;  and 
the  name  is  well  chosen.  It  contains  several  thousand  lines 
on  everything  and  everybody ;  and  when  one  reads  several 
thousand  lines  one  is  happy  in  finding  a  hundred  good. 
We  can,  however,  speak  much  more  highly  of  the  sense 
than  of  the  verse.  ‘  The  Siliad  *  is  not  unworthy  in  several 
respects  to  take  rank  as  an  English  Juvenal;  and  the 
record  of  a  night’s  adventures  in  the  Haymarket  is  as 
graphic  and  nearly  as  sombre  as  a  Flemish  character-piece. 
Perhaps  the  illustrations  are  the  most  amusing  part  of  the 
brochure ;  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  they  may 
be  taken  like  the  marginal  paraphrase  in  a  Delphin  edition 
of  a  Latin  poet,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting  at 
the  sense.  The  representation  of  a  Cabinet  Council,  on 
page  75,  is  very  good.  Beeton^s  Almanac  is,  we  believe,  in 
high  favour  amongst  the  ladies ;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
useful  to  them.  To  a  man  it  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps 
alarming. 

Mrs  Christie^s  Cabinet  is  the  title  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  CasselVs  Magazine,  It  is  not  so  good  as  last 
year’s  annual,  either  in  the  letter-press  or  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  stories,  however,  which  are  strung  on 
a  very  slender  thread,  are  tolerably  graphic.  Mr  Sawyer’s 
‘Bit  of  Old  Chelsea*  shows  a  capital  appreciation  of 
French  character;  a  virtue  which  is  indeed  distinctive 
of  the  whole  number.  The  history  of  the  ‘  Punch  Bowl  ’ 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  'contribution ;  and  Mr 
Archer  works  up  our  feelings  very  artistically  in  describing 
the  quarrel  between  the  harsh  father  and  the  spirited  son. 

From  Leicester  we  have  the  Christmas  number  of  Wild 
Flowers^  containing  some  very  interesting  stories  and  essays, 
with  other  contents  of  an  amateur  character. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Eallinq:all,  William.— Scones  of  Scottish  Story.  (4to,  pp.  88.)  Edinburgh  * 
Edraonston  and  Douglas. 

Bailly,  Mrs  Louis  Le.— Essays  on  Germsof  Scepticism.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  30.) 
'i  own  and  Country  rubllshlng  Company. 

Bellew,  II.  W.— From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and 
Iran  lu  1872.  tSvo,  pp.  vii,  196.)  Triibuer. 

Bowen,  Edward  E. — The  Campaigns  of  Napoleon — Marengo.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  xiv,  155.)  Rivingtons. 

Byeways  of  Two  Cities.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Romance  of  the  Streets.* 
With  n  Prefatory  Notice  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
(Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii,  312.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Cambridge  Reform  Club  Papers,  1672-3.  (Svo,  pp.  32,  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Chandler.  W.  A.— Not  to  be  Broken ;  a  Novel.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  248, 10a  6d.) 
Samuel  Tinsley. 

Chesney,  Charles  Com  wallis.— Essays  in  Modem  Military  Biography.  (8vo, 
pp.  viii,  414.)  Longmans. 

Church  of  England,  The.  Reform  or  Disestablishment,  Which?  (Svo, 
pp.  43,  Cd.)  Hardwicke. 

Commercial  and  Domestic  Diary  for  1874.  (24mo,  pp.  133.)  E.  Moses  and 
Sona 

Cooper,  T.  T.— The  Mishmee  Hills.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  made  in  an 
Attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam  to  open  a  New  Ronte  for 
Commerce.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  270,  lOs.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and 

Dasent,  C.  W.— Tales  from  the  Fjelds.  A  Second  Scries  of  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjdmsen.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xv,  375.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

D'Alviella,  Count  Goblet— Sahara  and  Lapland.  Travels  in  the  African 
Desert  and  the  Polar  World.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs 
Cashel  Hoey.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxiv,  248.)  Asher. 

Ford,  Douglas  3Iorley.— Kate  Savage.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  258,  255, 201,  318.  6d.)  Charing-cross  Publishing  Company. 

Glenny,  George.— Garden  Almanac  and  Florist's  Directory.  Thirty-seventh 
Year  of  Publication.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  108,  Is )  Catty  and  Dobson. 


Heir  of  Reddesmont,  The.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  268. '272, 
232,  31s.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur.— Ivan  de  Biron ;  or.  The  Russian  Court  in  the  Middle  of 
Last  Century.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  256,  252, 220, 318.  6d.)  Isbister. 

Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association  in  Aid  of  Social  Progress  in 
India  for  the  Year  1873.  (Svo,  pp.  282.)  Allen. 

Kingsford,  Rev.  F.  W. — Hartham  Conferences;  or.  Discussions  upon  Some 
of  the  Religious  Subjects  of  the  Day.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  vi,  88,  38.  6d.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Lees.  Florence  8.— Handbook  for  Hospital  Sisters.  Edited  by  Henry  W. 
Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Svo,  pp.  xxl,  240.)  IsbUter. 

Letts’s  Diary ;  or,  Bills  Due  Book  for  1874.  (4to.)  Letts. 

Letts's  Pocket  Diary  for  1874.  (24mo.)  Letts. 

Letts's  Universal  Diary  for  1874.  (Folio,  Is.)  Letts. 

Lytton,  Lord.— The  Parisians.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  IV.  (Crown  Svo 
pp.  321,  68.)  Blackwood.  ‘ 

Malleson,  Mrs  W.  T.— Fretty  Polly  Perkins.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  20.)  Bumpus 

Merchant,  A. -Business.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xl,  307.)  Edinburgh:  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

Muller,  F.  Max.— On  Missions.  A  Lecture  deliveredin  Westminster  Abbey 
on  December  3rd,  1873.  With  an  Introductory  Sermon  by  Arthur 
l*enrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  64, 2s.  M.)  Longmans. 

Newman,  F.  W.— Smith’s  Fruits  and  Farinacea.  (Fcap.  Svo  dd  112  Is) 
r .  Pitman.  ’  ’ 


Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  1874.  (4to.  pp.  307.)  Ben  George. 

Focock,  Nicholas.— Studies  in  Modem  Problems.  No.  2.  Abolition  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  48,  6d.)  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Report  of  the  Lancet  Sanita^  Commission  on  H.M.S.  Victor  Emanuel. 

(Crown  Svo,  pp.  20,  Is,)  Office  of  the  Lancet. 

Richardson,  William  A.— Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  to 
the  Forty-third  Congress,  First  Session.  (Svo,  pp.  xxxix,  49.) 
W^ashin^on :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Shelley,  Percy  B.— Laon  and  Cvthna,  The  Cenci,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap. 

Svo,  pp.  xii,  458,  28.  2d.)  C’hatto  and  Windus. 

^  James'a  Magazine  Christmas  Box.  (Svo,  pp.  128,  Is.)  Sampson  Low. 
Talmage,  T.  de  Witt— “  Points or.  Suggestive  Passages,  Incidents,  and 
Illustrations  from  the  Writings  of  Dr  Talmage.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii, 
336.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Thackeray,  Miss.- Toilers  and  Spinsters ;  and  other  Essays.  (Svo,  pp.  297.) 
Smith  and  Elder. 

Tower.— Hallowdeane :  a  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  256, 
315,21s.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— Phineas  Redux :  a  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Svo, 
pp.  vi,  339,  329,  248.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mrs  Cashel  Hoey  has  translated  from  the  French  a  book 
of  “  Travels  in  the  African  Desert  and  the  Polar  World  ” 
(^Sahara  and  Lapland^  by  Count  Goblet  d’Alviella).  The 
nomad  of  the  desert  and  the  nomad  of  the  Polar  regions, 
each  with  his  peculiar  manners,  customs,  virtues,  anil 
vices,  are  being  civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
longer  time,  however,  than  Count  d’Alviella  seems  to  anti¬ 
cipate  will  elapse  before  their  final  annihilation,  and  all 
that  can  be  usefully  preserved  of  their  distinctive  features 
will  pass  over  to  their  successors  by  a  process  of  acclimati¬ 
sation  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  imparts  an  additional 
interest  to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  as  separate 
races  the  Lapps  and  the  Arabs  are  doomed  wherever  com¬ 
merce  and  civilisation  advance  their  fronts. 

A  second  and  more  practically  interesting  book  of  travels, 
The  Mishmee  Hills,  is  described  as  “an  account  of  a 
journey  made  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from 
Assam,  to  open  new  routes  for  commerce.”  It  is  supplied 
with  a  sketch  map,  which,  by  a  common  error  in  such 
publications,  assumes  the  general  reader  to  be  a  better 
geographer  than  we  venture  to  suppose  him  to  be,  and 
does  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the 
Mishmee  country  on  the  map  of  Eastern  India.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  Brahmapootra  crossing  it  from  east  to 
west  supplies  all  that  is  wanted. 

We  have  even  a  bigger  bone  to  pick  with  Mr  Belle w’s 
From\  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  ;  Mr  Bellew  actually  supplies 
no  map  at  all !  The  region  lying  between  the  Asiatic  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Russia  and  England  now  claims,  as  Mr  Bellew 
says,  “the  attention  of  the  several  Governments  con¬ 
cerned,  and  is,  by  the  current  of  progressing  events, 
brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  politicians  of 
Europe  generally.”  But  there  is  less  need  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  the  obvious  importance  of  the  book  than 
to  relieve  him  of  the  inconvenience  of  having  constantly 
to  refer  from  the  text  to  a  cumbrous  atlas  or  a  fiimsy  sheet 
map. 

Of  Colonel  Chesney’s  Essays  in  Modern  Military  Bio- 
graphy,  reprinted  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  four 
are  intended  to  vindicate  the  military  ability  displayed  in  the 
American  War,  which,  in  Colonel  Chesney’s  opinion,  has 
been  underrated  ;  of  the  rest,  one  on  “  Lord  Cornwallis  ”  is 
described  as  “  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  man  who, 
without  conspicuous  ability,  effected  by  common  sense,  high¬ 
mindedness,  and  force  of  character,  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  Indian  Public  Service,  overcoming  in  doing  this  the 
dearest  prejudices  of  his  employers,  as  well  as  the  self- 
interest  of  his  subordinates.”  Of  Chinese  Gordon,  whom 
one  of  the  essays  concerns.  Colonel  Chesney  uses  these 
terms : — “  A  soldier,  still  young,  whose  brilliant  military 
genius  has  [already  saved  an  empire  from  ruin,  and  is  still 
happily  available  for  the  service  of  his  country.” 

We  need  hardly  commend  Miss  Thackeray’s  graceful 
contributions  to  modem  essay-literature,  which  do  so  much 
to  keep  alive  the  traditional  excellence  of  the  Corn- 
hill.  Failure  and  inadequacy  in  the  lives  of  women  are, 
rightly  viewed,  full  of  pathos,  and  in  Toilers  and  Spinsters 
are  tenderly  and  pathetically  (iescribed.  Of  the  essays  which 
follow,  however,  some  reflect  Miss  Thackeray’s  lightest  and 
cheeriest  moods. 

Dr  Dasent’s  Tales  from  the  Fjelds,  a  second  series  of  his 
‘  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,’  have  in  part  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  Once  a  Weeh.  In  his  preface  Dr  Dasent 
says  his  say  about  an  American  edition  of  his  ‘  Tales.’  Of 
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the  present  series  Dr  Dasent  says  that  “  several  of  the  tales 
....  are  variations,  though  very  interesting  ones,  from 
some  of  those  ”  already  published.  “  Others  are  rather 
the  harvest  of  popular  experience  than  mythical  tales,  and 
on  the  whole  the  character  of  this  volume  is  more  jocose 
and  less  poetical  than  that  of  its  predecessor.” 

One  is  inclined  to  speculate  on  the  special  occupation  of 
the  “merchant  ”  who  has  found  time  to  elaborate  with  so 
quaint  a  fancy  the  style  of  Barton,  of  melancholy  memory. 
We  have  in  business  a  series  of  chapters  enshrouding  their 
subject  with  all  the  pedantic  coverings  by  which  the  old 


James's  Magazine  Christmas  Box  make  it  a  most  attractive 
Christmas  Number.  The  illustrations  are  notably  good. 

,  In  Scenes  of  Scottish  Story  Mr  Ballingall  has  produced  a 
beautiful  souvenir  of  Scotland.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
engravings,  and  also,  we  suppose,  for  the  exquisite  flower 
work  on  the  margins.  “  The  letterpress  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  selections  from  writers  of  eminence,  each  of 
whom  has  made  the  scene  the  subject  of  his  story.”  Every 
page  is,  in  its  way,  a  gem. 

The  Hartham  Conferences  are  imaginary  conversations 
on  “  The  Real  Presence,”  “  Confession,”  “  Ritualism.” 

Prof.  Max  Muller’s  Westminster  Abbey  Lecture  On 


writers  upheld  their  claims  to  scholarship  and  erudition.  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  Westminster  Abbey  Lecture  On 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  day  for  literary  pedantry  Missions  is  published  this  week  with  Dean  Stanley’s  intro- 
is  past,  and  that  what  was  wearisome  in  this  respect  then  is  ductory  semon. 

doubly  wearisome  now.  This  revival,  in  which  the  author’s  An  interesting  series  of  papers,  read  before  the  Cam- 
efforts  are  well  seconded  by  the  publishers,  will  stand  on  bridge  Reform  Club  last  year,  is  well  worth  publication! 
the  shelf  with  the  ‘Anatomy,’  and  Margaret  of  Newcastle’s  Mr  Sedley  Taylor,  on  “  The  Principle  of  Authority  in  Mat- 
quartos,  and  will  find  its  readers  among  lovers  of  that  esti-  ters  of  Opinion,”  has  appeared  elsewhere ;  Messrs  J.  F. 
mable  but  somewhat  out  of  date  class  of  productions.  A  Moulton,  J.  Stuart,  H.  Sedgwick,  and  Mrs  Fawcett  con- 
short  quotation  will  give  some  idea  of  the  skill  with  which  tribute  the  other  papers. 

the  antique  style  is  adapted  to  the  modern  theme  : —  A  condensed  edition  of  Smith’s  Fruits  and  Farinacea  the 

In  dealing  with  his  fellows  the  Business  Man  considers  equally  Proper  Food  for  Marly  originally  published  in  1845,  is  pub- 
himself  and  his  antagonist.  As  for  himself,  his  Motions  accord  lished  for  the  Vegetarian  Society,  under  the  direction  of 


either  with  his  character  or  his  object :  generally  we  find  that  the 
latter  subjugates  the  former.  He  does  not  deem  it  judicious 
to  let  his  mind  express  itself  extravagantly  in  arrogant  gesticula¬ 
tions,  or  even  in  a  lofty  walk  like  that  of  Diomed.  Not  that  he 
restrains  his  body  in  awkward  mannerisms,  but  he  commands  it 
easily  and  gracefully,  and  to  confirm,  convince,  attack,  and 
subdue,  he  will  use  a  self-possessed,  judicious,  “constant  inter¬ 
vention  and  running  comment,  by  tone,  look,  and  gesture.” 

Some  one  has  been  kind  enough  to  collect  “  Points  or 
**  passages,  incidents,  and  illustrations,  from  the 

writings  of  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.  ”  Dr  Talmage  is 
nn  eloquent  American  divine,  who  fills  a  Tabernacle  in 
Brooklyn  with  audiences  that  rival  those  of  the  more 
celebrated  Mr  Ward  Beecher.  The  “  points  ”  are  isolated 
paragraphs  with  titles.  Under  the  heading  “  Sunday 
Religion  No  Religion  ”  we  read : — 

Many  a  man  sits  in  his  pew  on  Sunday  night,  and  sings  “  Rock 
of  Ages,”  and  rolls  up  his  eyes  very  piously,  who,  on  coming  out 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  shuts  the  pew-rfoor‘  and  says,  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Religion ;  I  will  be  back  next  Sunday  !  ”  A  religion  that 
does  not  work  all  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  is  no  religion 
at  all. 

In  a  preface  to  Miss  Florence  Lees’  Handbook  for  Hos¬ 
pital  Sisters  y  Dr  Acland  writes; — “I  trust  the  book  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Managers  of  every  hospital,  and 
of  the  Guardians  of  every  Union,  as  well  as  into  those  of 
the  many  cultured  women  who  are  unoflScially  engaged, 
all  over  England,  in  the  care  of  sick  sisters  and  brethren.”  i 
Miss  Lees  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Crown  Princess’s 
Ambulance  during  the  War  of  1870-71,  and  we  hardly 
need  Dr  Acland’s  endorsement  to  assure  us  of  the  value  of 
her  experiences. 

The  second  volume  is  published  of  Mr  Bowen’s  series, 

‘  The  Campaigns  of  Napoleon,’  on  which  we  commented  in 
this  column  on  the  25th  of  October.  Marengo  is  the  cam¬ 
paign  chosen,  Jena  and  Waterloo  are  to  follow. 

*  The  Romance  of  the  Street  ’  was  suflSciently  interest¬ 
ing  to  arouse  our  curiosity  as  to  its  authorship.  In  pub¬ 
lishing  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  volume  Bijeways  of  Two 
CitieSy  the  author  preserves  his  anonymity,  but  has  it 


the  distinguished  vegetarian  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman. 

The  annual  packet  of  Letts ’s  Diaries  has  reached  us  this 
week.  Their  special  merits  are  cheapness,  handiness,  and 
durability  ;  qualities  in  which  they  always  excel. 

FRENCH  PLAYS  AT  THE  HOLBORN. 

The  French  Plays  are  rendering  one  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  dramatic  progress  amongst  us,  which  is  most  opportune 
and  valuable,  and  will  atone  for  a  multitude  of  shortcomings. 
They  constitute  a  striking  exception  to  that  pernicious 
practice  of  “running”  a  piece  until  the  last  sixpence  of 
profit  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it.  This  custom  has  the 
worst  effects  on  both  the  actor  and  the  public.  The  actor, 
limited  to  perhaps  two  or  three  characters  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  is  deprived  of  the  experience  which  he  should  obtain 
oy  trying  his  strength  in  many  and  varied  parts.  He  is 
frequently  left  in  compulsory  ignorance  of  the  direction  in 
which  his  powers  could  be  most  advantageously  developed, 
and  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  supplementing  and 
strengthening  his  peculiar  excellencies  by  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  his  profession.  The  result  is  that  he 
too  often  becomes  as  it  were  a  single-part  actor,  and  his  capa¬ 
bilities  are  bidden  under  a  stereotypea  and  dreary  mannerism. 
The  public  beholds  that  one  of  its  entertainments  which 
should,  and  might  be,  the  most  suggestive  of  thought  and 
fruitful  in  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture,  miserably 
curtailed  and  changed.  Very  rare  are  the  performances 
w’hich  can  attract  an  intelligent  playgoer  to  witness  them 
more  than  once ;  his  visits  to  the  theatres  are  consequently 
few  and  far  between,  and  his  love  for  the  stage  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  things  dramatic  are  in  imminent  danwr  of 
dying  of  pure  inanition.  Such  results  cannot  be  too 
bitterly  lamented  by  all  who  recocpiise  how  influential 
and  valuable  are  the  functions  ot  the  theatre  when 
instinct  with  healthy  life ;  how  powerfully  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  past  to  the  maintenance  of  a  wholesome 
spiritual  atmosphere,  and  how  .doubly  and  trebly  important 
in  this  age  is  everything  which  may  serve  as  an  antidote  to 
what  Mr  Mill  termed  the  “commercial  spirit,”  and  Mr 
Matthftw  Arnold  calls  “Philistinism.”  Our  warmest  thanks 


lishing  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  volume  Bijeways  of  Two  Matthew  Arnold  calls  “  Philistinism.”  Our  warmest  thanks 

Cities,  the  author  preserves  his  anonymity,  but  has  it  »''«  the«fore  due  to  Messrs  Valnay  and 
r  I’j.  ri.*  u  T  J  stant  changes  which,  in  accordance  w’lth  the  best  traditions 

franked  in  a  prefatory  notice  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  London  ^  .ver  introducing  into  their  bills. 

and  Edinburgh  are  the  “  two  cities,  and  the  City  Missions  regret  that  they  do  not  carry  their  good  example  a  step 
in  the  one,  the  Medical  Missions  in  the  other,  are  the  sub-  further,  and  enable  us  to  appeal  to  their  selection  ot  pieces  as 
jects  of  most  of  the  chapters.  a  worthy  standard  of  imitation.  French  dramatic  literature 

Shelley’s  ‘Revolt  of  Islam’  appeared  originally  under  is  such  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  that  it  is  a  source  of 
the  title  ot  loon  and  Cythna.  ^  Mr  OUier,  the  pubUsher,  surpri«  t  orih^ 


Chatto  and  Windus  claim  to  have  reproduced  verbatim  the  construction  and  in  the  wit  and  humour  with  which  they 
original  text,  with  notes  of  the  altered  and  expunged  por-  sparkle,  agree  in  being  specimens  of  a  pwuliar  method  of 
tions  The  variations  in  the ‘Revolt  of  Islam’  were  not  treatment  of  a  not  very  edifying  subject.  They  are  all  more 

^cat.  but  it  i,  intereatiug  to  recover  anything  of  Shelley’.  xt:  ,“kl‘w1t”fh 

that  persecution  has  suppressed.  The  present  volume  w".  j*™"  tle.genis  which  has  ita  habitat 

forms  the  second  of  a  senes  of  verbatim  reprints  of  smoking-rooms.  To  analyse  whatever 

Shelley’s  poems.  plot  such  pieces  possess  would  be  a  waste  of  time  ; 
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admit  that  it  is  apt  to  jade  the  palate.  A  three  or  four  ac* 
farce  is  at  its  best  a  wearisome  production,  and  when  its  sub" 
ject  is  not  the  foibles  but  the  least  respectable  vices  of  man 
kind,  tlie  spectator  is  apt  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief  on  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  feeling  that  the  evening  has  left  him  a  sadder 
but  not  a  wiser  man.  In  all  these  pieces  we  have  ample 
op[)ortunity  for  admiring  the  wonderful  versatility,  the  un¬ 
flagging  energy,  and  the  ever  fresh  comic  perceptions  of 
Didier,  and  the  rich  racy  humour  of  Schey.  M.  Bilhaut 
steers  clear  of  most  of  the  numerous  rocks  on  which  so  many 
Jevnes  'premiers  make  shipwreck,  and  if  he  fails  in  awakening 
in  us  a  sense  of  keen  sympathy,  he  avoids  aught  which  could 
grate  upon  our  feelings ;  praise  which,  though  negative,  is 
considerable  for  his  style  of  role,  M.  Legi*and  is  fvimiy  on 
first  acquaintance,  but  the  monotony  of  his  humour  grows 
somewhat  dreary  at  last.  Of  the  rest  of  the  company  the 
less  said  the  better.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to 
invest  the  French  stage  with  a  kind  of  aureole,  and  to  talk  as 
if  its  every  manifestation  must  be  excellent.  This  is,  un- 
liappily,  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  a  visit  to  all  Paris 
theatres,  except  the  two  or  three  leading  ones,  will  speedily 
convince  every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see.  The  highest  French 
dramatic  art  is  vastly  better  than  the  best  of  our  own  ;  but 
bad  French  actors,  although  their  defects  are  very  difterent 
fioni  those  of  their  English  confreres^  inspire  one  with 
something  like  antipathy.  It  is  useless,  as  well  as  foolish,  to 
attem|)t  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  company  at  the  Holborn  would  not  be  allowed  to  tread 
the  boards  of  even  a  second-rate  Paris  house,  except  in  the 
most  trifling  parts ;  and  their  acting  too  often  mars  the 
pleasure  one  receives  from  the  efforts  of  the  more  gifted 
members  of  the  troupe.  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
gratulate  the  management  on  being  more  fortunate  in  their 
selection  of  plays  in  the  rare  instances  when  they  do  stray 
beyond  the  bounds  of  improper  farce. 

“  La  Belle  Affaire,”  a  piece  which,  we  presume,  would  claim 
admission  amongst  the  ranks  of  comedy  proper,  is,  to  our 
minds,  a  most  contemptible  attempt  at  dramatic  composition. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  which  M.  Dumas  fils  has  done  so 
much  to  acclimatise  on  the  boards,  to  wdt,  a  play  with  a 
moral  (heaven  save  the  mark)  thesis,  to  which  all  the  laws  of 
dramatic  unity  and  probability  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 
With  Dumas  these  grave  faults  are  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
deemed  by  his  talent  for  creating  telling  situations,  and  the 

Colished  brilliancy  of  his  dialogue.  But  a  comparison 
etween  M.  Cadol  and  the  author  of  “  La  Femme  de  Claude  ” 
only  holds  good  in  so  fai*  as  the  inherent  viciousness  of  their 
work  is  concerned.  The  plot  of  “  La  Belle  Affaire”  is  utterly 
trite  and  trivial,  its  incidents  commonplace,  and  its  dialogue  as 
pointless  as  the  composition  of  any  Frenchman  accustomed  to 
authorship  could  well  be  ;  one  rarely  meets  with  utterly  vapid 
writing  amongst  a  nation  which  has  created  the  feuilleton. 
This  soi-disant  comedy  is  virtually  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  passionate  piece  of  special  pleading  in  favour  of  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  w^omen.  The  author  compasses  the  facile  triumph 
which  he  decrees  to  himself  in  the  play,  by  resorting  to  the 
grossest  caricature  and  degrading  distortion  of  the  ideas  and 
opinions  to  which. he  is  opposed.  He  first  creates  a  foe  from 
his  own  imagination  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish  it  with  all 
contumely.  I^othing  can  account  for  the  certain  degree  of 
favour  with  which  this  piece  has  been  received,  but  the  fact 
that  it  chimes  in  with  the  least  rational  prejudices  of  the 
most  frivolous  section  of  society. 

Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron's  last  and  most  daring  flight  has 
been  the  production  of  the  “  Mariage  de  Figaro.”  We  regret 
that,  in  making  so  bold  and  in  some  sense  praiseworthy  a 
digression  from  the  beaten  track,  they  have  not  been  guidedby 
what  w'e  would  fain  believe  to  be  their  own  better  judgment, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  popularity  acquired  by  the  English 
version  of  the  play  at  the  Olympic,  and  the  reclame  vmich 
that  constitutes  for  them.  On  other  grounds,  it  is  hard  to 
account  for  their  selection  of  this  piece.  For  it  appears  to  us 
to  combine  the  maximum  of  ditficulties  attaching  to  the 
revival  of  a  classic  play  with  the  minimum  of  advantages  in 
the  way  of  interest  of  a  high  and  sympathetic  order.  It  must 
inevitably  be  more  hazardous  in  a  French  company  to  resus¬ 
citate  an  old  play  than  in  an  English  one.  For  we,  alas ! 
,have  no  lofty  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  judge 
the  eflect.  In  France  it  is  otherwise.  The  consummate 
artisU  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise  have  engraved  deep  in  the 
imaginations  of  every  visitor  to  Paris  their  inimitable  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  masterpieces  of  bygone  French  dramatic 
art.  Who  can  witness  those  old  costumes,  and  listen  to  those 
familiar  sounds,  without  calling  to  mind  the  stately  grace 
of  Delaunay  and  the  high-bred  refinement  of  Favart  ?  All 
French  actors  suffer  in  consequence  ;  and  those  at  the  Holborn 
fare  somewhat  badly  when  tried  by  this  involuntary  test. 
The  piece  in  question  demands  in  an  even  unusual  degree  a 
light  airiness  of  manner  and  distinction  of  deportment  and 
gesture  to  carry  it  oft*  with  success.  There  is  hardly  one 
amongst  them  who  succeeds  in  catching  the  local  colouring 
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and  “grand  air”  of  that  long  past  soc'  ty  which,  though 
utterly  rotten  at  the  core,  had  cultiv?!  I  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  pitch  of  perfection  every  grace  of  outward  bearing  and 
well-delivered  phrase.  Mdlle  Wilhem  perhaps  approaches 
nearest  to  success.  M.  Didier,  although  full  of  fire  and 
energy,  is  very  far  from  realising  the  legendary  Figaro  ;  he 
does  not  portray  that  sprightly,  supple,  imperturbably 
plausible  presence  which  so  well  served  the  ends  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  designs  of  that  keen,  cynical,  unscrupulous 
mind  which  at  once  robbed,  despised,  outwitted,  ami 
truckled  to  his  master.  Such  are  the  immense  difficulties 
attending  the  reproduction  of  Beaumarchais’  comedy, — 
difficulties  which  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  actors  at  the 
Holborn  to  have  failed  in  overconiing.  Are  the  advantages 
in  any  degree  proportionate  ?  The  only  answer  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  possible  is,  “  Certainly  not.”  There  are  many  old  play.s 
which  must  ever  rem<ain  interesting  from  their  skilful  appeals 
to  the  loftiest  human  feelings,  their  masterly  delineations  of 
powerfully  conceived  characters,  which  we  may  admire  or 
detest  but  cannot  despise,  and  their  fearless  grappling  with 
the  great  problems  of  life.  “  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro”  is  not 
one  of  these.  It  .*as  considerable  merits,  doubtless.  Beau¬ 
marchais  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Meilhac  and  Halevy  of 
that  time.  The  same  excellencies  and  defects  appear  to  us 
common  to  both.  Great  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
plot,  and  the  creation  of  unexpectedly  ludicrous  and  equivocal 
situations,  neatness  and  sparkle  of  dialogue,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  unpleasant  sores  of  society,  which 
they  probe  with  a  cceurdiger  and  an  ever  ready  joke  on  their 
lips.  The  old  comedy  leads  one  through  a  labyrinth  of  low, 
mean,  dirty  intrigues,  in  which  every  man’s  hand  is  against 
every  other  man’s  and  the  most  elementary  virtues  of  humanity 
appear  quite  unknown.  For  ourselves  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  apolog}'  can  be  made  for  such  a  spectacle.  It 
can  do  no  morbil  being  good  to  laugh  at  the  negation  of  all 
he  ought  to  cherish.  Such  a  piece  can  only  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Spartans  employed  the  traditional  drunken 
Helot ;  a  method  of  cure  very  far  from  infallible.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  the  piece  is  by  no  means  amusing  throughout ; 
owing  to  its  exceeding  length  and  the  numberless  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  plot  and  counter-plot,  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  often 
flags,  and  weariness  supervenes.  Finally,  we  may  remark 
that,  although  we  have  frequented  theatres  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  in  most  countries  in  I'mrope,  we  have  never  witne^ed  a 
more  indecent  play  than  this.  And  herein  consists  the  only 
good  we  can  descry  in  its  production.  After  having  per¬ 
mitted  this,  even  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  although  not  famous 
for  logic,  can  never  so  far  stultify  himself  as  to  refuse  to 
license  anj  piece  whatsoever  ;  and  we  may  now  hope  to  see 
on  our  boards  many  masterpieces  of  the  French  stage  w'hich 
official  prudery  has  previously  forbidden  on  the  baseless  plea 
of  immorality.  A.  E.  V.  S. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Owing  to  the  recurrence  of  Christmas  Day  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bank  Holiday,  the  latter  part  of  the  week  has  been 
almost  expunged  from  the  financial  almanac.  The  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  also  affected  the  earlier  days ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  defer  until  next  week  our  review  of  the  Money 
Market  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 


The  Higher  Education  of  Girm. — The  establishment  of 
the  first  School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls,  by  the 
Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company,  at  Durham  House,  Chelsea, 
has  apparently  aroused  the  cordial  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  judging  by  the  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  the  large  school-room  on  the 
15th  inst.,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year.  The  interest  of 
the  meeting  centred  on  the  advantages  to  girls  of  the  public 
school  system.  Mr  C.  S.  Roundell,  the  Chairman,  mentioned 
the  opportunities  it  afforded  for  improved  gradation  of 
classes  ;  Mr  G.  Brodrick,  who  presented  some  prizes  to  the 
most  successful  candidates  in  an  examination  on  social 
economy,  Mr  Marshall,  of  Dulwich  College,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett,  of  the  City  Corporation  Schools,  enumerated  other 
advantages,  such  as  the  mixture  of  various  social  classes,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  public  school  spirit.  From  the  Report  of 
Miss  Porter,  the  heaa-mistress,  it  appeared  that  the  school  now 
contained  fifty-tw'o  girls,  and  that  the  pupils  showed  their 
attachment  to  it  by  their  regular  attendance,  even  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  diligent  study.  In  addition  to  elementary 
subjects  they  had  studied  social  economy,  physiologyi 
Euclid,  and  foreign  languages  (German  and  French)  during 
the  year,  and  their  accuracy  of  work  would  be  tested  in  the 
spring  by  independent  examiners.  The  Company’*  second 
school,  at  Norland-square,  Nottiug-hill,  has  been  established 
for  one  term,  and  a  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J . 
Kay-Shuttle  worth,  was  held  there  on  the  l2th  inst.,  for  the 
opening  of  the  large  new  school-room,  capable  of  containing 
280  pupils. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  flrom  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 
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'X’HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.-Sole  Lessee  and 

A:.,  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattkrtox.— JACK  IN  THE  BOX;  or,  Harlequin 
Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comic  Pantomime,  will  be  produced 
on  BOXING-NIGHT,  December  26th.  Preceded  by  the  farce  of  HIDE 
AND  SEEK.  Doors  open  at  haU-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Prices 
Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Children  and  Schools  at  reduced  prices  to 
First  Circle,  Dress  Circle,  and  Stalls.  Doors  open  at  half-past  one,  commence 
at  two.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  dally. 


Accumulated  Premiums 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Tlie  Directors  arc  ready  to  receive  applipations  fbr  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


BOROUGH  OF  CHELSEA. 

A  LECTURE  will  be  delivered  on  Monday  Evening, 
January  5th.  in  the  LARGE  HALL,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  FUl.,- 
HAM,  by  Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  The  Representa¬ 
tion  of  Chelsea  in  the  Parliament  of  186S-74.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at 
8  p  m.  precisely,  by  3Ir  R.  S.  LINES,  of  North  Fulham.  Admission  free.  • 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
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ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every!  hursday,  _ 

at  2  p.m. 
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Thursday,  Dec. /Friday  morning,  (Blonday,  Dec. 
4  and  18,  at  Dec.  12  and  26,  15  and  29,  at 

2  p.m.,  and.|  and  every  alter--  6  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  nute  Friday.  every  alternate 
Thursday.  v  Monday. 

Thursday,  Dee.  /  FHdoy  morning,  f  Bfonday,  Dec.  29. 
18,  at  2  p.m.,j  Dec.  26,  and)  at  5  a.m,  and 
&  every  fourth  j  every  fourth  j  every  fourth 
Thursday.  (  Friday.  (  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bloney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Infommtfon, 
apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadeuhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


QUNDAY"  EVENINGS  for  tbs  PEOPLE, 
O  in  the  LARGE  HALL  of  the  FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

DECEMBER  27,  at  Seven,  R.  E,  DUDGEON,  Esq.,  BLD..  on  *•  Xne 
Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye,”  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Diagrams.  To 
be  followed  by  “'Mozart’s  12th  Mass,”  and  Blotet,  “  O  God  when  thou 
appeare.'nt,”  aud  Zingarelli’s  “  Laudate.”  Soloists-Miss Katherine  Poyntz, 
>liss  Beryl,  Mr  J .  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Moutelll,  and  full  Choir.  Conductor, 
Mr  J.  Jennings. 

JANUARY  4.— Lecture  by  Rev.  CHAS.  VOYSEY,  Reminiscences  of 
Jamaica.”  Followed  by  Rossini’s  “.Stabat  Mater.” 

Tickets  at  the  doors,  6d.,  Is.,  aud  2s.  6d. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE,  Finsbury  (near  the  Broad-street  and 
Moorgate-street  Stations,  and  the  Tramway  Termini).  Lecture  by  M.  D. 
CONWAY,  Esq.,  31.  A.,  “  Christmas  Light  and  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross.” 
Followed  by  a  Selection  of  Sacred  Music.  Tickets  at  doors,  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is. 

CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Secretary. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  aud 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Bloumlng  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouruiug  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-Street. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1863. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  J anuary, 

or  the  same  will  become  void.  _ ^ 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


A'^ORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

J^>  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 

at  the  Head  Office.  .  ^  t- 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street.  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1873. _ * _ 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY'. 

BONUS  Y'EAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  Participating 
Pow.holders  amounts  to  £57,428.  ^  ^  j 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Christmas,  1873 ;  Lady-day  and  Midsummer,  18i4. 
Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £452,673. 

This  Oftise  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptnesz  In  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  clainw,  £2,751,792  haring  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  pubUc  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  ot  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-strest.  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

25th  December,  1873. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREA3I  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
ectlypure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCUFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORBIOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Booms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STEAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVEE  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  'Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  (lasis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


The  celebrated  ’*  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

manufactured'  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOESON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


12  Table  Forks . 
]2De8sertdo.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustard  do.  .. 
ft  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle . .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE—CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
le, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
I,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.'' 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 

FOE  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE  SEASON. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  "Os. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  SOs. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’^j  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers'  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  B.4.TH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  Cd. ;  hip  baths,  from  los. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Cd,;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  grentest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Si.\.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

SLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  KCON03I1CAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Blaca  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  .3(»s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38,  to  Ss.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-bo.xes,  4s.  Od.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ISs.  Od.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  3lHke,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  6d.  to  308. 

I’apier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  Od.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  1 1  0  * 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  d:c.  2so  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STEAND,  W. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparatipn  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
Invigorator  and  Beantifler  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  .38.  6d.,  78.,  lUs.  6d. 
(equal  to  four  small;,  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

Unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  in  imparting  a  radiant 
bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  Hands  and 
Arms.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8e.  6d.  per  bottle.  And 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  strengthens  the  Gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price  28.  t*d.  per  box. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Rank  and  Fashion,  throughout  Europe, 
and  their  universally-known  efficacy,  give  these  preparations  a  celebrity 
unparalleled,  and  render  them  peculiarly 

ELEGANT  AND  SEASONABLE  PRESENTS. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S”  Articles. 


OINTMENT.— Safe 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

Conduct. — If  it  be  not  possible  at  all  times  to  prevent  dise  ase,  it  Is 
always  easy  to  apply  Holloway’s  remedies  to  check  its  serious  character, 
and  render  it  mild  in  its  progress.  Friends  and  relations  would  do  well  to 
ask  for  Holloway’s  medicine  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  slightest  irregu¬ 
larity  of  function,  or  a  tendency  to  dyspeptic  symptoms,  heaviness,  or  un¬ 
wonted  listlessness.  Though  the  name  and  the  cause  of  the  disorder  be  not 
recognised,  Holloway’s  remedies  cannot  be  erroneously  used,  they  ever 
produce  a  beneficial  effect  by  regulating  and  purifying  the  blood.  By  the 
proper  use  of  these  medicaments  disease  will  freciuently  be  warded  off,  and 
all  its  accompanying  sufferings  and  dangers  averted. 


^rO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
-L  and  CO.’S  JIONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  investniouts 

faying  from  lO'to  20  per  cent.  I’rice  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually.— 
'ExNING'TON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  PROM  THE  ‘  EXAillSER. 


I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— W0.MEN’S  ELECTtrilAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-W03IEN  AND  WAIL 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.-TIIE  NOVEL- HEADING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘5 he 
Woman  Question,’ embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  mis 
important  subject.  Some  of  tnese  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  *ibie  ana 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminep^iy  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  «very  fensiDie 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  th«  minos  oi  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.” — The  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Ip.  2d. ;  cloth,  28.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Sootliampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  th 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACTDITi  of  the  SI'OS 
heartburn;  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapt 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

BINNEFOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

.  172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  ol  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


j 

Kleotro-PIatcd 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated  i 
Fiddle  Pattern.  | 

^  6 

£  * 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

.  1  11  0 

I  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

10  0; 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

I  "y**^ 
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REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  OX  APPLICATIOX  TO 


14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PLTLTENEY-STBEET,  LONDON,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 


Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PouLTBT,  London.  Established  1852. 

Banebrs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


London:  CHARING -CROSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited, 
5  Friar-street,  Broadway,  E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY,  1874. 

DCXCIX. 


contents : 

THE  PARISIANS.  Part  the  Last. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES.  No.  II.— FoR.vis. 

JOHN  STUART  5fILL.  An  Autobiography. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MISSING  BILLS. 

A  PIECE  OF  HEATHER.  ' 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY-SIR  HOPE  GRANT. 

THE  NEW  YEAR’S  POLITICAL  ASPECTS. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  45  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
and  37  Patemoster-row,  London. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JANUARY. 

CONTENTS  : 

MR  MILL’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Bv  the  Editor. 

I’RESEXT  STATE  OF  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION;  By  Lepel  H. 
Griffin. 

MARAT.  By  F.  Bowen-Graves.  ^  ^ 

WEALTH  AND  THE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES.  By  Henry  Fawcett, 
M.P.  ^  , 

EXPERIENCES  OP  SPIRITUALISM.  By  Viscount  Amberley. 
BANKING.  By  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS.  By  Edith  Simcox. 

LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XXXVI.  to  XXXVIII.  By  Anthony  TroUope. 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NO.  2  NOW  READY  OP 


MAGAZINE. 


The  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

Price  28.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 

Two  Tales  of  considerable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each  Number. 
The  Magazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to  Papers 
on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest,  .  ^  .  . .  . 

The  “  New  Quarterly  Slagazine  *’  contains  more  printed  matter  than  any 
published  Magazine. 

Contests  of  No.  2 : 


travels  in  PORTUGAL  (continued).  By  John  Latonche. 
TRK  author  of  ‘EVELINA.’  _  ,  ^  ^  ^ 


SPLendIDE  MKNDAX  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfleld 
RARE  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Ludwig  Ritter. 
SULLY:  SOLDIER  AND  STATESMAN. 

WINTER  lit  MADEIRA. 
ftN  THE  STAGE:  &  Story. 

SPIKITUALIS3I :  a  Note. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE 


RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 


PERCEVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence  with  numerous  distiu- 
gulshed  persons.  By  his  Grandson,  SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.. 


guisnea  persons.  By  his  Grandson,  SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.. 
8to,  with  Portrait.  30s. 

V  PF’‘<^®TarB  biography  his  grandson  has  undoubtedly  made  a 

valuable  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest”— Doitji/ A’cycs. 

"  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  biography.”— iJt<mdord. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 


By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  voU.,  8to.  308. 

“Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  a  rerv  good  qiecimen  of  the  class  to 


“Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  a  very  good  qiecimen  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and  he  records  bis  experiences 
so  as  to  amuse  and  interest  his  readers.”— PafUfialf  Oitzette, 


CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By 

THORNBUKV..  lTaIi.,>ll. 

”  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  hook.**— Dailt/  Xevs. 


Walter 


LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 


HI.S  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait, '24s. 


Head  SHAEFS  INVESTMENT  CIECULAB  (post  free). 

JANUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containin 


SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 


CHEAP  EDITION.  3a.,  bound  and  Illustrated.  Forming  the  N«‘W 
•  Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
IM^dends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 


The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  *  The  Ladye  Shakcrley.’  1  voL,  7s.  Cd. 


“The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining,  as  well 
as  moral  and  pathetic.”— Moral ng  Poit. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste,’ 

Ac.  3  vols. 


The  BLUE  RIBBON. 

‘  ST  OLAVE’S.’  Ac.  3  vols. 


By  the  Author  of 


TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins, 

Author  of  *  MARQUIS  AND  MERCHANT,’  Ac.  3  voU. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  New  Novel,  in  3  vols., 

price.  Ole.  Cd 


Kate  savage.  Bv  the  Author  of  ‘  Old  as 

the  Hills.’ 


ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  *  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


The  reader  will  follow  with  delight  Mi**  Prurann’ifascioatinir  rages.”— 
John  JkUl. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffrbson. 

Second  Edition.  .3  toIs. 

“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  It  is  original,  as  powerful  as  It  is  amusing. 
It  is  healthy  in  tone,  and  interesting  from  beginning  to  tnd.'*—AlomiHy  Pott. 


HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mra  NEWTON  CU08I.AN0.  1  toIa 
“A  carefully  executed  composition.  A  bright,  healthy  tone  runs  all 
through  the  b(^,  and  the  story  gains  upon  us  as  we  continue  it.”— T'lmes. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  180, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY. 

X  With  Illustrations  by  HELEN  PATERSON  and  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIEK. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  lllastration.)  I.— 
Description  of  Farmer  Oak  :  an  Incident  II.— Night :  The  Flock  : 
An  Interior:  Another  Interior.  Ill— A  Girl  on  Horseback:  Con¬ 
versation.  IV.— Gsbrlcl’s  Resolve:  The  Visit:  The  Mistake.  V.— 
Departure  of  ^tlisheba:  a  Pastoral  Tragedy. 

SOUTH  SIBERIAN  STORIES. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  Book  IV.  VIII.— British  India.  IX.— Rule,  Bri¬ 
tannia.  X.— After  the  Battle.  XL— Raised  from  the  Ranks.  Xll. 
—Race. 

Book  V.  I.— Lord  Pnnjaub.  II.— Peace. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER.  «  , 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  tbe  Last.  VII.— 
Zelda  Wins.  VIII.— The  Pilgrims.  IX.— Aaron’s  Mother’s  Legacy. 
X.— “  Pate,  non  dolet”  Cbiqiicr  the  Last— The  FUty-thlrd  Card. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  No.  VIII.,  price  2i.  6d.,  of 

Naval  science.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Reed,  C.B. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  CIRCULAR  IRONCLADS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  NAVY 
Illustrated  by  KngravingH  from  I'botographs. 

2.  NAVAL  TACTICS  IN  FRANCE.  1  P»»^- _ 


3.  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  Oh  NAVAL 

4.  CURVES  ^OF  ^POSITION  FOR  DETERMINING  fHE  PLACE 

OF  A  SHIP  AT  SEA.  3  Plates. 

5.  ON  WAVES  AND  ROLLING.  I 

6.  MECHANICAL  FORCES  IN  ORDNANCE.  I  Pla^^^^^ 

7.  LIGHT  DRAUGHT  VESSELS  FOR  THE  EUPHRATES.  2  1  lates. 

8.  THE  DEVIATION  OF  THE  COMPASS.  iPlate. 

9.  NAUTICAL  SURVEYING.  Bj  Canton  Sbor^d.  R.N..^L^^^^ 

10  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RESISTANCE  UPON  THE  ROLLING 
OF  SHIPS.  By  W.  Froude,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Reviews,  Index  to  VoL  1I<,  Ec-  Ec. 


London ;  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick- house,  Patemoster-row. 


London :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  SUtlooeri’-ball-court,  EC. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  DECEMBER  27,  1-873 


BURTON 


•WILLIAM  S 

frEtT  R  A  L  ^IJ  R  F I S  . J  R  0  FM  0  F  GE^R, 


-  -  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H>  THE  'PRINCE  QFWALES, 

^END.S'^  A%  ^CATALOGUE  Gl^ATIS  AND  PAID. 

-.*  It  I  contains  upwards!  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 
^^*^^^^^^^^nfIf  oiISTS  QF'i  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  ‘OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  R6DMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Rewman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Rewman  Yard,  London,  W. 

The  perfect  substitute  for  ,  ITEDDING  AIAXUFACTURED  on  i  nUTLERY 

.S I L  V E K.— The  K E AL  N IC  K  E L  SI  L V E 11. 
lutrQ<luocd  more  than  3o  yeara  ago  by  "WILLIAM 
fi  'HUHTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
MfssrsA'Aiiigt^fi^rfn^  Co.,iOeyond  all  doubt  the! 
best  artlbfe  next‘t?>'1iterHftgnl'irer  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  it  be  distlnguishllWrom  real  silver. 

A  small^yif'ful  Set.  guaranteed  of  first  quality 


•The  most  varied  assort 

went,  dll  warranted. 

ire  all  of  |  Table  [Dessert  |  Carv’ers 
Steel.  Knives,  Knives.  I  per  Pair 


Per  dozen. 

Scinch  ivory  handles... 

3}  do.  balanced  do . 

4  do.  do . 

3}  fine  ivory  do.  . 

4  do.,  extra  large  do  .  -aai  j 
4  (|o!!fiM8tAfrlcaaivory 
Do',  ."with  silver  forules 
Do.,  silvered  blades  ;...! 
Nickrt^electro  silrered 
t  handles . ...7. I 


A  smnll^ysfdul  set.  gi 
for  ffilfli  ap^clurabljity, 


^J’aftems. 


12  Table  ...j'.'.f.  1  11  2*3  *.  2  'fi 

12JC^*atforCT  . .  '1/3,  .  1  10  , .  4  J1  . 

1,’ Dcssrtl  jpooiis’..*? .  4  '3  .  JL.loI.  1.11  • 

12  Tea  Spoons. . t.  .15  .  l-O.  l^fi 

fi  Egg  .'“Spoons,  gilt  bis.  .  9.  .  .12  •  .13  C 

2  Patfee  lndler.:.‘..V..L.  .  6*  .86.9  *. 

1  Gravy  BiKiofi .  6-  .  .  8  0.  9  . 

2  Salt  sfoAn-.,  siljt  bis.  3  ».  .  '4  .  4  C 

1  Mustard Spoon,gt.bl,  .  1  ,6  .\2  .  .  2  8 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .  2  6  .'36.  4  . 

1  Pair  of  fl«b  carvers...  .  19  9  1  3  6  1  4  6 

1  liutter  Knife  .  2  9.  3  6  .  3  9 

1  .Soup  l.*\dle .  9  0  .  11  .  .12  • 

1  Sugar  sifter . . .  3  .1  .  4  .  .  4  . 

Total .  9  6  6il2  0  0|l3  3  . 

Anv  Arljrle  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
Ah'O.'ik'Tbe^t  to'contahi  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of-Kuivts.  Ac.,  £2  las. 

.  AN^cobd^maHty'of  laddie  Pattern  : . 
Tioblt^ijpoonb  ajid  Forks. .,gl  48  pey  dozen. 
r>e>«ert  „  *  ’ ...  •  188  „ 

Tea  „  . .  128  6d 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silvei;,  iu  great  variety,  from  £3  15i.  to  £25. 
Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver,  from  £10  the  Set  of 
Four  td'<24.  .Comer  J.)i8he8,  Electro  Silver^from 
from  £  '  los  to  £18  iss  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers, 
£7  2s.  Hd.  to  £1'>  l-'Vs.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  ns 
to  £•>  Kw.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro 
Sliver.  &c..  at  i)roportionate  prlcea.  The  large.st 
Stack  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fl->b-eatiug  Knives  and  Forks  and 
Carvers. 

A 1 1  ki  nds  of  n  plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

.8tock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  vaYlod  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 


t^itchen  requisites, 

AV. ,  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  it 


arranged 


in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


Kitchen  JCten-  j 

sils  .  75  11  2  27  11  511  14  4  4  12  S 

Brushe.8'  and  ( 

Turnery . j25  0  1  17  16  10'  8  19  11  3  19  9 

Total  per  set  100 1 1  3  45  8  3  20  l^^«S‘''S'l2  2 

Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES, 


Best  white  do.; 'at  3s.  6d.  J 

per  lb.. ..T. . . I  4  6  .17  6  .18  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  3s,  6d.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  298.  6d:;  Down  IMllows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
eyerj'  variety. 


.  in  every  variety/ and  .  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  B^ck  Tin  Dish  Covers,  lOs  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegantniiodem  I’atterns,  4rs  6d  to 
82s  the  set;  Britannia  4IetaI,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  15s  6d  to  £6 16s. the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated.  .£9  to  £20"lhesct  of 'four;  Block-tiii  Hot- 
Water  Dished,  withi  wells  for  gnfvv,  ITstoaOs; 
Britannia  metal, to  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,' £5  5s ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

T  —All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  ■  Cl^deliers,  ad^ted  to  <  dlices, 
Passages,  and  DweiUngr  roomo.  yrom  128.  to  £22 

Ui-aolrA**  fiioiu  I8.  Od. 

r'lOAL  SCOOPS.— Wm.  S.  Burton 

has  40U  different  Patterns. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do  , 
zinc  lined,  from  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68,;  do,,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  88.  6a. ; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  148. ; 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and -fitted  with 
imit.'ttion  ivory  handles,  from  22s.  to  150a, 

There  is  also  a  chbice  selection  of 'Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  aud  brass  mt^yntipgs. 

Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RAN(J^,  FIKE-IRONS,  aud  CHIMNEY 
PIECES,— Buyers  of  the  "above  are  requested 
before  flnall:^,  deciding,  .to' vlMt  the  SHuW- 
KOOMS.  Ifiack  Kegister  Stoves,  from  9s.  to 
£15  188.';  Bright  ditto,  'ormolu  ornaments,  from 
£3  12s.  to  £.‘16 Bronzed  Tondeft",  from  3d.  9d.  to 
£10  28. ;  Steel  .and  Ormolu  Fenaer^i  from  £2  lOs. 
to  £20 1.5s. ;  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three),  from  4s.  (W. ' 
to  ;f6  lOs, ;  Chimney  Pieces,  from  £1  10s.  to  £100. 

pOAL  ECONOMISER.— Tli'is  Grate, 

v_^'  in  its  construction,  is  the  reverse  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove  :  all  the  heating  surface 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  room.  'The  canopy 
forms  a  hot-air  chamber ;  the  cold  gir,  introduced 
at  the  pliutbs.  passes  up  the  sides  and  back  through 
a  series  of  gills,  and,  having  become  heated,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of 
external  air  when  desired.  The  back  of  the  Grate 
is  so  constructed  as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising 
irom  the  fire,  and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit 
of  slow  and  yet  perfect ;  combustion.  For  the 
smoke  that  is  made  an  outlet  i.s  provided  at.  a 
nozzle,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  Grate  that 
requires  to  be  fixed. 

T]^e  advantages  of  this  invention  maybe  briefly 
summarised:— 

,1,.  Extreme  limplkd tv;  the%  being  no  valve  or 
movements  of  any.  kina. 

2.  There  is  literally  no  expense  or  trouble  In 
fixing ;  the  Grate  being  complete  in  Itself,  even 
the  chimney  breast  can  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  Thorough  ventilation,  obtained  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  from  without  of  pure  cold  air,  passed  through 
the  hot-air  chamber. 

4.  A  maximum  of  heat  from  a  minimum  of  fuel 

5.  >A  room  of  ordinary  size,  say  24ft.  by  18^** 
can  be  efficiently  warmed  by  the  consumpt*^*!  of 
so  small  a  quantity  as  one  pound  of  coal  p<r  fiour, 
the  saving  as  compared  with  the  con8;»«Pfiou  of 
an  ordinary  register  stove  being  es^ivalent  to 


ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WA'SHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft  ’ 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  ISs  6d  20s  6d  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .....  288  6d  .32s  Ud.r368  0d 
Maliogauy,  Circular  '  #  > 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do,Squar«,  Marble- 

tops .  63s  Od  708  Od  87s  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak . .  288  Od.  478  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished.Pin'e  '678  Od*  ‘  728  6d  958  Od 

Mahogany... ...rrf...  73s  Od  S&s  oa  lOOoOtl 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Oood  Maple  or  Oak .  178  od  fils  fid  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  fid  29s  Od  338  Od 

Best  3Iahogaiiy,  Drawers  458  Od  478  6d  55s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  'Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space...  wide  3ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  HSs  od  127§  6d 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  175s  Otl  lOOs  Od  200s.  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  2308  Od  2558  Od  2908  od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  iu. 
proportion. 

TMNING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


(fiiH  Furnace  Bath<  ffom  £6  16s.  to  £22  lOs. 
Portable  Showers.xs.Od.  I  Pillar  ShoiVers,  £3  10s.  1 
Nursery,  258.  to  4'>s.  *  |  ,*to£6  Ss. 
nip.  l.5f.  to  3^8.  ,  I  Sponging,  78.  3d.  to  388. 

A  large  .assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
T ap<Sur  and  ( ’amp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  NVure  iu  great  variety,  from  13s.  to  1 
4(?3.  the  Set  of  'Three.  ,  j 

T  AMP^?*  ^of  ALL  SORTS  and 

ji-J  j*AT'f  r.RNS. — The  nrices  (complete  with  I 
Chimn'ev  *  and  <1  lobe)  vary  n*bm  8s.  to  £9.  Each  j 
Ltmp  Ktriiurintoed  iH*rfect,  but  to  ensure  their  I 
proper  ifetioii  M'ILLI AM  S.  BURTON  supplies  i 
Pure  I’olza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  38.  6d.  j 
pcrgnllou.  ModerateurGlobes.  full  size, 38. each; 
Chlhim  yp.  Ctd  each;  Cotton  M'icks,  4d.  per  dozen. 
Lamps  of  all  oth’er  descrljitlons  are  on  Show  in  i 
great  variety. 

/BLOCKS,  CANPELA3,RA, 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality.  (Rocks,  from  "s.  fid.  to  £45.  Caudclabra, 
pcr'palr,  from  i:is.  6d.  to  £16  10b.'  * 

B’eHSTEAi*.— aaie  best  .Sliow  'tof  ; 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdonj.  Upwards  of  150  different  I’atterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  I’ortable  r'oldlng  Bedsteads,  6  ft  loqg, 
8  ft  6  iu  wide,  14s  ekeE  •! 

Be-t  IrqMD'dstea^,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  4.ailr  Sacking,  .Oastors,  &o.,  6  ft  loi^, 
2. ft »;  in  wide,  158  6d  each. 

‘Children's  Cots,  frobi  IR#  6d  to  £15  158. 
Ornanieiited  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
2.5s  to  £35.  I’uteut  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress.  758  complete. 

Put>  ut  Elongntiiig  <Ik)ts  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  4'nn  be  used  by  Child,  Y'outh,  or  Adult. 
FuU  extended  size,  6  ft  loi^,  2  ft  6  in  wide,  price 


Mahogany  chairs,  covered 
In  leather,  etufl'ed  horse- 


8ft  by  4ft  .  13.58  Od  15.58  Od  1908  Od 

Blahogany  Sideboards^-  ^90^^  £10  08  £lfh)8 
With  plate-glass  backs  £10  58  £15  153  £23  Os 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  . 
horsehair  .  37s  6d  56s  65s  to  180s 

DRAVHNG-ROo'm  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs.  • 

/CENTRE  TABLES,, Work  Tables, 

fV_>.  Occasional  ‘T<itMes.*^^d'  Card  Tables; 
-ChefToniefs  aud’Cabinets;  Davenports  and  What¬ 
nots;  Music  Cabrnets  aud  Stools.  'The  above  iu 
>Valnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  F^ncy  Woods, 

^ILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and 

VJT  PIER  GLASSES.  t  ‘ 

Papier  mache  and  iron  tea- 

TRA YS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAY'S 
and  WAl'TKRS.  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty : — Oval  Papier 
Alache  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,  from  268.  to  10 
guineas ;  Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  I  Os.  to  4  guineas. 
W alters.  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

-I-  ONLY' — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  34s.  to  £6 158. 


fully  75  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  deUyering  Go^di  to  the  most  distant  pirts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Bailway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUJirON  will  always 

undertake  delivery  at  a  email  fixed  rate. 


rrlnfed  ^  CHARLES  IV.  REYN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pnlteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Publii 
ii^uWAKD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— .Sat uki> ay,  December  27,  1873, 
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